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Audio-Visual Edueation on a 


Limited Budget 


HE world is still too large for the child to 
come in direct contact with all its interesting 
situations, and the school is far too small to 
house the significant representations that can be 
brought to the school. School excursions, museums, 
posters, pictures, all have their limitations as well 
as their advantages when it comes to broadening 
the background of school children through contact 
with situations as nearly lifelike as possible. 

Within the last forty years there has been made 
available a new medium that is almost unsurpassed 
in its broad human That 
new medium is the motion picture. It is the most 
powerful of the visual tools of education that have 
been devised by man. 
have not taken full advantage of this opportunity 
to use the motion picture, and the most effective 
use remains to be developed in the future. 


influences on behavior. 


However, schools as a rule 


Recently a study was made endeavoring to ascer 
tain the extent of the social influence of the motion 
picture 
reached. 


From the study several conclusions were 
First, the motion picture is a powerful 
medium of education. Second, children learn a large 
number of facts from a motion picture and remem 
Third, motion pictures 
produce a change in attitudes toward social prob 
Fifth, they 
provide patterns of conduct. All these conclusions 


ber them for a long time. 


lems. Fourth, they stir the emotions. 


were reached even though the study was confined 
to the theatrical motion picture. 
found in a theatrical motion picture could be turned 
into the proper then educa- 
tional pictures used in the schools as a tool of in 
could be 1m 


If the possibilities 


directions and these 


struction, no doubt school instruction 
proved. 

Definite progress has been made in the use of the 
motion picture in the schools of the land. This has 
been brought about largely by the fact that the 
school must ever be devising better ways of teach 
ing and learning, better instruments for translating 
various types of experiences as nearly as possible 
into reality. Sometimes it is one device that works; 
again it is another. So it was with printing, with 
the radio, and now with the latest development, the 
talking picture, even though the educational talk 
ing picture as a teaching device has not been used 
to any great extent as yet. 

The coming of the educational talking picture 
represents one of the greatest 
overcoming some of the limitations to learning, for 
it expands the possibilities of the words “teach”’ 
and “learn.” 

With these ideas in mind, and with the desire to 


forward steps in 


Emphasizing the value of sound films in a 


visual aids program in a small city school system 


By 


GORDON R. JONES 


Director of Visual Instruction 


JOHN W. GILLILAND 
Superintendent, Aurora, Missouri, Public Schools 


vitalize our instruction to a greater extent, the 
Aurora Public Schools have initiated a visual edu- 
cation program which utilizes the use of the sound 
film as well as silent filtas, film strips, lantern slides, 
Cre. 

In March, 1936, a number of representatives of 
concerns selling motion picture projectors were in- 
vited to demonstrate different types of sound pro- 
jection machines to our Board of Education. Three 
factors were considered in making our choice,— 
projection qualities, simplicity and safety of opera- 
tion, and the possibilities of using it as a public 
address system. After careful consideration a ma- 
chine was selected upon these three basic considera- 
tions. 

Since that time we have used a large number of 
sound films. Some were good and some were of 
absolutely no value to us at all. These films were 
obtained from the various University Visual Educa- 
tion Departments, the Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture 
Bureau, as well as various large corporations. We 
have found that a great many of the sound films 
called industrials and scenics can be obtained free 
of charge except for transportation charges. Na- 
turally these free films with the exception of those 
put out by the United States Government have more 
or less advertising; and one of the problems in se- 
lection is brought about by this advertising, for 
there is so much in some of them that they are not 
usable. : 

\nother problem that confronted us was the se- 
lection of films that would be of real value to the 
teachers in supplementing their units of work, and 
getting the films booked far enough ahead in order 
that they would be on hand when a teacher wanted 
them. In order to bring this about the principals of 
the different buildings obtained from their teachers 
lists of the films wanted, together with the ap- 
proximate time they would like to have them. The 
teachers compiled their lists through the use of film 
catalogs put out by the various agencies as well as 
through the film estimates made by previous users. 
The principals then met with the individual in 
charge of visual education for the system and 
booked the films, keeping in mind the limitations 
of the budget and using previous experience as to 
the use of the films. Approximately 300 reels, both 
sound and silent, were used in the year 1936-37. 
For the current year we have booked approximately 
250 reels, both sound and silent, including five full- 
length feature pictures used monthly in assemblies 
for the student body. Such feature pictures were 
hooked as “Jane Eyre,” “Girl of the Limberlost,” 
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“Hoosier Schoolmaster,” “Song of China,” ete. 
These have proved very popular with the student 
body, even more so than the assemblies secured 
through assembly bureaus in the past, and they are 
much less expensive. 

After our program had been in effect for a year, 
we could make more intelligent selection of films 
through the use of the film estimates made by the 
teachers. The form listed below was used: 


EEE ee ra 
EE ee eee ee 
EOE EEE AEE Te Te See eee ee 
Ee | RS er re 
EEE SERRE Ape ne ee ey ar 
Comments and recommendaiions for future use: 
pera ee Dilind abies ieee Rhee p Shes 
Through the use of these film estimates that have 
been filled out by the teacher using the film or 
other visual aid, one can readily see that a much 
more intelligent choice can be made. It is essential 
that these estimates be kept in order that a more 
intelligent selection can be made by those in charge 
of booking the various films. Too much stress 
cannot be placed upon this part of the program, as 
we have found it very difficult to keep from book- 
ing films which we have found to be of no value 
whatever to us after they arrived. If this film esti- 
mate blank is used intelligently many free films 
may be included in the program with very little 
additional cost. 

During the past few years, there has been a 
gradual increase in the number of sound educa- 
tional films available at a more moderate price. We 
have secured excellent service on sound films from 
the University of Wisconsin at one dollar per reel, 
they paying the transportation one way. Since the 
time that we introduced the use of sound films here, 
two other state universities have added sound films 
to their film-libraries—namely, University of Okla- 
homa and University of Missouri. 

One of the most frequent questions asked is re- 
garding the expense attached to the visual educa- 
tion program, particularly the use of the sound 
films in a school the size of ours. First, let me say 
that we have been agreeably surprised in this re- 
spect, as it has not been nearly so expensive as we 
had thought in tire beginning. This has been due 
to the fact that we found that we could secure a 
large number of good films free and that we did not 
have to pay more than a dollar a reel for the better 
educational talking pictures, when at first it was 
our impression that the charges would be from $2 
to $2.50 per reel. For the 1936-37 school year, we 
spent approximately $100 for all kinds of visual 
aids, with about half of this going for sound films 
and the remainder for enrollment fees and trans- 
portation cests for other visual aids. This year we 
estimate that our expenses will be around $125, 
which includes $50 spent for the five feature pro- 
grams alone. Without the feature programs you 
can see that our cost as estimated is $75 for all 
visual aids. The smaller amounts being spent this 
year is due to the fact that we have been able to 
make wiser selections all the way along, and yet we 
have not shortened our program to any great ex- 
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tent. At least $50 of the $125 for this year has been 
raised through concession stands operated by the 
student council in the high school building during 
the noon hour. 

As a means of keeping the program moving along 
smoothly, the Visual Education Director places in 
hands of the principal of each school a Visual Aids 
Report which gives the title and source of the films, 
as well as the return and comments, 

Most of the silent films are booked for one week 
while the sound films are booked for one day. It 
should be pointed out, however, that the sound films 
usually come in from two to three days ahead of the 
actual date they are to be used. Naturally, we spread 
their use over the period they are with us instead of 
trying to crowd it all into one day. 

Each film which has not been booked before is pre- 
viewed before it is shown to any group, preferably by 
the teacher who will use it. A report is sent around 
immediately following the preview of the film to those 
whom we feel might be able to use it to advantage. 
This makes it possible for the teacher to stress various 
points of importance in the film at a certain place for 
a discussion. Sometimes the film is run more than 
once in order that a particularly difficult point might 
be emphasized. Naturally, after the film is shown, 
each teacher tries to tie the important factors brought 
out with the unit of work being considered. 

We believe that the sound picture is a highly su- 
perior medium of instruction. We read in our school 
magazines about master teachers, master scientists, 
etc.; and through use of the educational sound film 
these masters may be brought before the class, thus 
making the lesson much more impressive. The child 
is hearing as well as seeing. We should keep in mind 
that the sound film is a valuable aid in instruction to 
present subject matter currently studied. We should 
keep in mind that this subject matter is enriched 
through using the sound film to initiate a unit, to 
present facts, to give a general background, and to 
summarize. Outside the classroom the sound film is 
being utilized to enrich club programs and special proj- 
ects, for assembly programs and parent-teacher meet- 
ings. Herein lies one of the particular advantages of 
the sound film over the silent film in holding the 
interest of the group. 

It should be pointed out that the sound projection 
machine in use here has a public address feature which 
is quite important and is used almost as much for that 
particular job as for a sound projection machine. _ It 
is used in all assemblies at the high school, as well as 
in many programs in the elementary schools. Then, 
too, the public address feature is used for various 
other types of meetings in the community such as band 
concerts, etc. 

Two boys are trained each year to operate these 
machines, as well as to care for them and take them 
to the different buildings. Postgraduate students are 
usually used for this purpose. One of the problems 
that bothered us at first was getting the proper care 
for as expensive an apparatus as a sound machine 
would be. However, in the three years we have used 
it, we have had practically no difficulty of any kind, 
which indicates to us that the machine is much more 
simple of operation and handling than we thought at 
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first. There are always boys with a mechanical apt! 
tude who are very much interested in this type of 
work and have the ability to handle it in a splendid 
manner, 

In conclusion, we would say that our visual educa 
tion program, particularly the sound motion picture 
part, has been very much worthwhile. We feel that 
through the experience of the past two years we are 
offering a better program this year than ever befor 
and are of the opinion that there is a very definite 
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place for the educational sound film in any visual edu- 
cation program. We have also come to the conclusion 
that far too few schools in systems the size of ours 
use this valuable aid as a means of improving instruc- 
tion. Perhaps this is because of a misunderstanding 
as to cost and because of a lack of understanding to 
the real value therein. Let us say emphatically that 
there is no doubt as to the fact that the sound film has 
a place in our schools and that it is not a passing fad 
or fancy, but is here to stay. 


Slides and Films in Correlation 


By BELLE B. FENTON 
Slide Division, Visual Instruction Department 
of the Chicago Schools 


OTWITHSTANDING the progress made in 
visual instruction in recent years, educators on 
the whole have not yet achieved fully balanced 


Motion pic 
ture films and stereopticon slides both offer great 


evaluation of possibilities in this field. 


values as educational aids, yet the films far surpass 
the slides in scholastic favor nowadays. One of 
the reasons for this is more natural than academi 
cally sound. Unquestionably a most natural desire 
of youth is to be entertained. 
the motion picture theatre does more national en 


Records show that 


tertaining than any form of amusement ever known 
The whole nation, and its youth in particular, are 
extremely cinema conscious, which means that the 
movie connotes entertainment primarily wherever 
itis shown. It is difficult to use films in the class 
room without engaging this idea of amusement, and 
such use, to be genuinely successful, necessitates 
thought and careful planning. 

In the past few years great stress has been put 
upon motion picture films as an aid to education 
There has been considerable commercial inspiration 
behind this introduction of motion picture films to 
the educational world. The end has been quite defin- 
itely accomplished and because of the enthusiasm 
films have aroused, stereopticon slides seem to rate 
as second choice among the majority of teachers 
everywhere. In teaching young pupils especially, 
the writer believes, the stereopticon slides offer a 
much greater educational value than motion picture 
films, for these reasons: 

1. Motion pictures in a child’s mind are iden 
tified with entertainment rather than educa 
tion, with thrill rather than thought. 

2. A child’s mind is not mature enough to 
grasp the full significance of details in mo- 
tion. 

3. Motion pictures do not make a clear enough 
impression upon a child’s mind for the 
subject matter to be retained. 

Some time ago it was the privilege of the writer 
to observe a class of small children viewing a motion 
picture film on transportation. After the picture 


Some observations and comments made 
from outside the classroom which may be per- 
tinent and valuable to the work going on inside 


was Over, the teacher asked the class to tell her 
what they saw. The first one to speak was a little 
boy, who very proudly remembered seeing smoke 
rolling out of the smoke stack of a train. In fact, all 
the answers she got from those youngsters were 
just as vague. The reason for that was—the picture 
moved too fast for the children to grasp the im- 
portant details—such as the makeup and operation 
of the train. They merely glimpsed the movement in 
the picture. However, their interest in the subject 
of transportation was aroused, and they were en- 
thused with the action that took place. An ideal 
situation, had the lesson been carried through to a 
satisfactory finish. So it is with almost any motion 
picture film. The thought unfolds so rapidly the 
child’s mind is lost in a bewildering mass of details. 
Nor can subject matter so presented be effectively 
retained, and retention is, after all, a primary pur- 
pose of all education. The practice of showing the 
same moving picture over several times is not 
always a satisfactory or economical solution. Youth 
is impatient, eager to go forward, and resents the idea 
of review. 

Some motion picture projectors have a device 
which permits the film to be stopped at a selected 
spot in the picture, thus producing a still picture. 
This device is valuable, but it can not replace the 
full and colorful details brought out in a well made 
stereopticon slide. 

The writer would urge that a practice tried only 
sporadically be widely adopted: namely, to use the 
motion picture films as a stimulus to arouse interest 
in the subject to be taught, at the same time both 
stimulating and simplifying class room discussion. 
Then, to make the all-important lasting impression, 
follow up with stereopticon slides presenting sig- 
nificant points in the action, selected “stills” from 
the films. 

Going back for a minute to the example of the 
little boy and the train, if the teacher had shown a 
stereopticon slide of the same train that boy could 
have noticed the number of cars attached, the 
number of big and little wheels on the engine, the 

(Concluded on page 105) 
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DEPARTMENT OF VISUAL INSTRUCTION 





Proceedings of The Annual Winter Meeting, February 28-March | 


What Happened at Atlantic City 


AM writing this piece the day after the last of 

the Atlantic City meetings. The members were 
very enthusiastic about these meetings; in fact, they 
liked what was presented so well that they voluntarily 
organized two additional informal meetings. What did 
they talk about? What were they interested in? 
What do they want to do? The answer is, “Many 
things”, but here are some of them. 

1. There is need for better clearing of ideas, not 
only in our Department but also in the whole field 
of visual instruction. Why can’t we, these members 
asked, clear information about the many amateur 
films that are being made, evaluation data on films 
and slides, techniques of teaching, and. the like? 

2. We need to do something about teacher train- 
ing. The teachers want it, but the normal schools 
and other teacher-education institutions don’t know 
what to do—sometimes are apathetic about doing any- 
thing. The Department can aid here in locating, 
evaluating, and preparing possible curricula not only 
for complete courses but also for units which can be 
used in the fields of social studies, science, and other 
subject-matter areas. 

3. Teachers must have more of a hand in the pre- 
paration of visual materials. Better methods of co- 
operation must be effected between the producers and 
the consumers of visual materials. 

4. In-service training for the hundreds of thou- 
sands of teachers who have not had work in this 
field is imperative. Paul Reed’s technique, reported 
in this issue of the EpucaTionaL ScrEEN provided 
an opportunity for a great deal of discussion. 

5. There must be better guides prepared to ac- 
company visual materials, especially films. Many of 
the currently available guides are excellent but, of 
necessity, they are general in their scope and treatment. 
Individual school systems might well supplement such 


guides by their own suggestions for the use of the 
films. Here is an opportunity for the Department 
to make a collection of the many kinds of teaching sug 
gestions that are being developed in connection with 
visual materials. 

6. We need the names of people who can write 
good articles, give good talks and demonstrations, 
conduct institutes, give administrative assistance in 
setting up visual libraries. This list might then be 
widely circulated for use by program chairmen and 
others in preparing regional, state, and national pro- 
grams for educational gatherings, in getting more ma 
terial on visual instruction into the journals 

7. Joint meetings with other educational depart 
ments are highly desirable, e.g., with the Society for 
Secondary School Principals, ete. 

8. There was a great deal of discussion as_ to 
what would make our New York summer meeting 
most valuable and interesting. The suggestions whicl 
the executive committee heard most often were the 
need for excellent demonstrations, a general head 
quarters during the meeting where members could 
drop in and talk it over, and an opportunity to visit 
some of the motion-picture studios. 

9. A number of plans for increasing membership 
All felt that if our plans for thi 
future were carried out, members would get a great 


were discussed. 


deal more out of their memberships—not merely in 
materials, such as yearbook, and the like, but also in 
the opportunity to serve on committees doing wort! 
while educational work. 

10. Finally, several of the speakers stressed thi 
need for broader objectives in the work, giving less 
emphasis to the accretion of information as a direct 
objective, and more to the development of attitudes. 
methods, and insights. 

[ am sure that reading these statements of fact 
can in no sense convey the lively sense of comradeship 
cooperativeness, and alertness that characterized all 


of the meetings at Atlantic City. Engar Daw 


Looking Ahead in Visual Instruction 


The Presdent’s Address points out past and present short- 
comings and future possibilities of the Department 


HE LAG between the development of scientific discoveries 

and their utilization in the world at large has frequently 

been commented upon by sociologists. We rush into 
print, but not into practice. The “range of improvability” in 
business, medicine, politics, and education is extremely large. 
There is a constant gap between theory and practice. 

Some of this lag can be accounted for by our unwillingness 
to change our current routines and by conflict with vested 
and competing interests. A_ significant proportion, however, 
is due merely to the fact that the scientist has not been suf- 
ficiently concerned with seeing that his discoveries were trans- 
lated into practice. 


By EDGAR DALE 


Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State Univer 


In certain fields, notably the chemical industries and machin 
technology, no such need exists. New discoveries are eagerly 
hailed by those who can make commercial profits from then 
However, many discoveries of educational science have no sucl 
iminediate prospect of gain, hence we find reading still taught 
by methods out-dated by scientific discoveries of 25 years ag 
in the secondary school and college, we still find chief d 
pendence on the recitation method. We find a lag between what 
we know how to do in education and what we actually put 
into practice. 

This lag is well illustrated in the field of visual teaching 
materials. Probably not more than one out of twenty schools 
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is equipped with motion picture projectors and not 


ten with a glass slide projector. Certainly a much small 
percentage use these materials in ways advocated by expert 
and leaders in this field Nor are the materials. teacher 


guides and the like at all adequate for our needs. Why is this? 
The first reason is probably a failure on the part of teacl 

and administrators to understand how we really learn. Nov 

[ know that our understanding of problems of learning still 


1 


leaves much to be desired. But our progress will be impede 


as long as We have the following mistaken views ‘pout 
learning 

(1) We do not learn by reading textbooks at a set 
and attempting to memorize what we find ther \\ 


it is true, get a respectabli showing of memorization for 


periods after such pseudo-learning, but the facts and generali 


zations that stick are the ones which have relevancy in the life 
of the student, which aid him in solving problems that he 
considers important For example, if you put a bunch of 
assorted beads in a basket, you have nothing except brightly 


colored bits of glass; there is no meaning apart from. the 
separate bead or the jumbled, composite picture whicl 
present. I am afraid that this is the condition in whicl ( 
find the information in many pupils’ minds 

But select beads, put them on a string in some prearrang 
or planned order, and you have something totally different 
necklace We are in much the same position in our scl 
work, the r¢ are too many beads and not enough necklas 


we have lots of varied experiences but they aren’t strung 


gether purposively, integrally Instead. they are atomistic at 
disjointed. Facts on a string, then, mean principles, generali 
zation, meaning Facts tossed into the mental basket ily 


1 


nilly, mean little or nothing 


[ am suggesting here, then, that visual materials are esp 


cially valuable, first, as a device for stimulating thinking about 


{ 


important social problems, developing social sensitivity. Second 


they are important in developing a wholeness of experien 

and an integrated view of a problem. In ancient history, for 
example, the first of the book is four months away fron 
the end of the book in point of reading time In a filmic or 
pictorial survey of ancient history, the beginning and_ the 


end can be within an hour of each other 

It is possible, of course, for visual materials to be used 
merely as a collection of individual, unrelated experience 
Here, for example, we might contrast the integrated, inter 


pretative presentation of the March of Time with the mucl 


more disjointed treatments of news in other newsreel 
One other point on the question of learning [ might 
emphasize the significance of concreteness rt experience 11 


learning. That has been well done by others May I merely 
state some opinions about an excessive emphasis on this side 
of the question. For example, aren’t we about done with the 
cliché, “One picture is worth a thousand words”? Some 


Is it true Well, obviously 


there is no substitute in words for a Mona Lisa or for Mar 


writers say a million words 


garet Bourke-White’s photographs in You Have Seen Theu 
Faces. But, on the other hand, is there any pictorial sub 
stitute for such generalizations as democra integration, ps\ 
chology; of the words “Yes” and “I Love You’? Dewey’ 
statement is relevant her« 

While direct impression has the advantage of being first 
hand, it also has the disadvantage of being limited in range 
Direct acquaintance with the natural surroundings of th 
home environment, as a means of making real ideas about 
portions of the earth beyond the reach of the senses and 


as a means of arousing intellectual curiosity, is one thing 


As an end-all and be-all of geographical knowledge it 1s 


fatally restricted. In precisely analogous fashion, beans, 
shoe pegs, and counters may be helpful aids to a realization 


of numerical relations, but when employed except as aids 


to thought—the apprehension of meaning—they become an 
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obstacle to the growth of arithmetical understanding. They 
arrest growth on a low plane, the place of specific physical 
symbols. Just as the race developed especial symbols as 
tools of calculation and mathematical reasonings, because 
the use of the fingers as numerical symbols got in the way, 
so the individual must progress from concrete to abstract 
symbols—that is, symbols whose meaning is realized only 
through conceptual thinking. And undue absorption at the 
outset in the physical object of sense hampers this growth.1! 

Chis need for generality in experience without the hampering 
ffects of being tied down to a single object such as _ this 
dog, this boy, or this girl, is well illustrated in our use of 
common words—mountain for example. Do you have a visual 
image of mountain when you read or hear this word? If you 
do, it would have to be a pretty fuzzy one, since our image of 
1 mountain is certainly generalized. It may be snow-capped 
or not. It may be barren or forested. It may be an Ap- 
palachian mountain or a Rocky mountain. And the word 
mountain carries with it sensual relationships that are not 
isual at all—emotional tones, rich memories of mountain 
climbing, of geological study, of exertion. It has ceased to 
be a localized thing and moves in a relational field—in a realm 
Instead of sight, or feel or taste alone, we have 


My point in these two illustrations, then, is that we need 
to avoid the devil of excessive and unnecessary lingering on 
concrete experience and the misty, deep blue sea of generaliza 
tion apart from such necessary concrete experience. Frankly, 
our research literature and even good writing on this subject 
is very limited. There is certainly a very large range of dif- 
ferences between children of the same ages in this regard. A 
five year old, for example, told me that the tire on my car 
was “unaired” meaning deflated. An eight year old girl 
said that the 1938 Ford cars had been “disimproved” over 
ast year. These quite correct generalizations about the use of 
certain prefixes had been made correctly with a relatively 
small amount of experience with them. The amount of 
concrete experience needed for adequate generalization will 
ary greatly from student to student. 

\ further point that I should like to make is that we have 
not been sufficiently clear as to the kind of objectives that 
we have been trying to reach with films. Are we trying to 
raise certain problems in the student’s mind—to sensitize him 
to the problem of vocational planning, soil erosion, crime, 
leisure and the like—to develop an attitude? Are we trying 
to present answers—information that helps him think through 
the problems that he or the teacher or the environment has 
raised? Or are we trying to develop certain skills? Or are 
we trving to combine several of these ideas in a single film? 

This leads to still another question: Have we really solved 
the problem of when and how to use visual materials? The 
writer Whately once said, “Woman is an irrational animal 


which pokes the fire from the top.” I doubt whether this 


generalization really applies to women, but I do believe that 
it applies to most of us. I wonder if in this business of 
visual instruction we cannot be accused of poking the fire from 
the top. Have we really gone fundamentally into the question 
of when and how to use visual materials? Have we developed 

philosophy and technique of use of visual materials which 
is a chart and a guide to their thoughtful production and use? 
Have we progressed much, if at all, in answering some of 
the fundamental research questions asked by Wood and Free- 
nan in their book “Motion Pictures in the Classroom” pub- 
ished in 1929? I am not chiding anyone. I am merely rais- 
ing the question for our own good, for the growth of our 
work. Do we know the rhetoric of the film? Do we know 
the art of persuasive film discourse? Do we know how to 
relate the parts of a film harmoniously with each other—the 


hn Dewey, Democracy and Education p. 35. 
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grammar of the film? Do we know what makes for good 
understanding in visual materials—or for poor understanding ? 
Sometimes I think that the answer to these questions is a 
resounding negative. 

Here are my reasons for saying this: first, clear-cut evidence 
in recently released sound films of the failure to realize that 
over-crowding of ideas in a film is a common violation of 
good film production; second, failure to use sound and speech 
skillfully in some of the sound films; third, inability to cor- 
rectly grade-place materials; fourth, failure to realize what 
materials are cinematic and what ones are not; fifth, failure 
to secure proper montage or build-up in films. We don’t 
understand the necessary interdependence of meanings that 
must be built into a film. 

May I briefly turn now from this discussion to some of 
the more mundane problems which confront us as a group. I 
have mentioned some of these problems in my monthly letter 
in the EpucaTIONAL ScREEN. They can bear repeating. 

First, what are our general objectives? To provide leader- 
ship in this field? If so, I think it’s fair to say that the 
fine leadership that has been provided all these years has not 
stemmed up primarily through this department. The maga- 
zine has been an integrating force. But certainly the depart- 
ment has not stood for a specific national or state program. 

Second, there are many persons who have qualities of leader- 
ship who have not yet been utilized in our work. We are now 
attempting to find out from individuals throughout the country 
just what they can do to help in this problem. Further, we 
are trying to develop lists of speakers and writers who can 
be called upon from time to time by various associations. 

What are educational objectives? Are we merely inter- 
ested in promoting a tool without concern as to how this tool 
is to be used? I believe that we must have that concern. All 
over this big country of ours, teachers and principals are 
fumbling the ball when it comes to the wise use of visual 
materials. They think there is some kind of magic or voodoo 
in films or slides or pictures—that turning on a projector is 
like rubbing an Aladdin’s lamp, that your educational wishes 
will thereby come true. Now you may be interested to know 
that a pretty careful scrutiny of the literature in the field 
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shows that they didn’t get that simple notion of visual ma- 
terials from us. But neither did they get the kind of wise 
guidance in teaching methods, in the phychology and philoso 
phy of the use of such materials, from us, either. 

We haven't had enough impact on the organizations of 
teachers in specialized fields. There ought to be some atten 
tion given to the problem of visual instruction in at 
least half of the special sessions at N.E.A. meeting 
The social studies teachers have prepared such a 
program for this meeting and it looks like a good on I 
suggested such a plan to the Society for Curriculum Study, 
but their program had already been made up. I understand 
that the N.E.A. will give signal attention to visual materials 
in their summer meeting this year. That is where we ought 
to be aiming. Our meetings such as this one ought to be 
primarily ones for specialists, for planning, for discussion 

We need to give the members of our department more for 
their money. In addition to the EpucatTionaL Screen he 
ought to get some kind of annual report or yearbook. Such, 
a yearbook might well include such information as the fol 
lowing: names of members of the department, names of full 
time directors of visual instruction, sources of materials, 
selected lists of films, teaching techniques in various fields, 
etc. 

We need more members. Sixty-two persons rated as full 
time directors of visual instruction in the Koon-Noble survey 
do not belong. Why not? Are we failing or are they not 
alert? Or both? We have begun a modest campaign for 
membership to get some notion of what proportion of letters 
sent to various prospective members are likely to be fruitful 
of returns. Thus far the campaign has easily paid for itself 

[ believe that we must elect our officers on a more demo 
cratic basis—not by the handful of people who foregather at 
our summer meeting, but by mail nomination and by ballot 
I shall propose this to the executive committee. 

One final word. We need new members. New members 
need the kind of assistance which we as a group can give 
them. Won't you help us secure the 185 members necessary 
to raise our membership to 500? 


Evaluation of the Literature in Visual Education 


By ETTA SCHNEIDER 


Associate in Audio-Visual Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


HE “literature” in visual education on which this 
evaluation is based is a classified compilation of about 
1,600 titles, gathered at Teachers Colleges over a period 


of four years. For the most part these titles treat of the 
educational motion picture—either as a teaching aid by itself, 
or as part of an integrated use with other visual aids. My 
remarks will be concerned, therefore, mainly with the motion 
picture and with other visual aids only insofar as they 
relate to the motion picture. 


There is no lack of abundance in the number of magazine 


articles and books available on the educational use of films. 
It is almost a full-time responsibility to be able to keep 
informed on published reports, due to the great diversity 
in sources. Magazines of the drama, psychology, science, 
current events, and education; magazines for home, farm, 
or smart set; newspapers, trade papers, yearbooks are all 
potential sources of reference for our files. Textbooks and 
courses of study are increasingly listing sources of visual 
aids. EpucATIONAL ScrREEN, which for nearly 17 years has pub- 


Summarizing sources of visual literature and 
the various aspects of the field adequately 


and inadequately treated’ therein 


lished articles and news items exclusively on visual edu 
cation, provides the greatest single source of information 
As for books on the subject, we have estimated that there 
are available today at least 45 books on the educational 
film and related visual aids, and at least 44 books on the 
educational implications of theatrical films. Clearly, then, 
we are not lacking in a bibliography on motion pictures 


in education. 

Who, you will ask, are the persons writing in the field? 
They include public relations specialists, social psycholo- 
gists, child psychologists, producers of educational and 
commercial films, and educators. Among the latter we have 
references by superintendents, directors of visual education. 
principals, general supervisors, curriculum workers, class 
room teachers, graduate students, and members of college 
and university faculties. 

Let us start with the classroom use of motion pictures 
There is evidence that films are being used in many areas 
of learning and on all age levels, from kindergarten through 
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adult. There are some accounts of special techniques wl 
have been developed through films, such as large group 
struction, teaching of deaf and dumb children, and uss 


1 


films with slow-reading groups. But, upon further anal 


these reports are found to be very subjective and 
unsound by modern standards. In an era of changing 
economic and psychological goals for education, outcom« 
are still predominantly expressed in terms of compat 
with textbook or other types of instfuction as means 
imparting specific items of information; in an era chara 
terized by propaganda, there is little question of the 


thenticity of the motion picture’s presentati 

Here and there, encouragingly, a classroom teacher do¢ 
evidence awareness of wider potential outcomes of motiot 
pictures in education. For example, one teacher of secondat 
American history,(?) included in her evaluation of tl 
motion picture technique, the “socializing” outcome deriv 
by her pupils, as well as leads to individual interest and 
activity. But, generally speaking, teachers’ articles on clas 
room use of films reveal little awareness of the innumerabl 
possibilities of films for personality adjustment, as means of 
discovering child interest, as an aid in teaching backward 
children, or as means of developing an appreciation of th 
art of the motion picture \ few reports do exist of tl 
use made of films with children of poor reading ability, but 
the values derived from such use have not been fully per 
ceived. 

Guidance for teachers through supervision is also inade 
quately provided, according to the published reports. Cur 
riculum materials go no further than the listing of courses 
but such references as are given are deficient in evaluatior 
of the materials in terms of educational objectives avowed 
in the curriculum. 

Withost leadership in evaluation of motion pictures as 
means of education, purposeful and critical use of such ma 
terials cannot be expected from classroom teachers in gen 
eral, 

Teacher training in visual education has made rapid stride 
but such discussions as are found are theoretical, rather 
than practical. Instructors in visual education would be 
greatly aided through published accounts of the practical 
application of suggested course outlines. To what extent 
they would like to know, are such course outlines being 
modified in practice? How well are the needs of teachers 
in service being met by these courses? These and othe: 
similar questions remain unanswered in the literature. 

As for administration, this has developed along practical 
lines. Proposals for- nation-wide, state-wide, city-wide, and 
school-wide programs are available. But little critical 
evaluation of these programs is noted. What, for exampl 
do the teachers think of these programs? Are they aware 
of the purposes for which the visual education program has 
been established? Are they enthusiastic, or is the systen 
being imposed? Is there general cooperation on the part of 
the teaching and supervisory staff? What practices have 


had to be modified to meet new educational trends, for ex 


ample, an activity program? Is there any provision for teacher 


growth? Is such provision adequate? What recommendations 
should be made to othe r school administrators ? What prob 
lems of finance have yet to be met? 


We have found a few excellent illustrations of democrat! 
practice in administration. A report on the value of silent 
films for education by the principal of the training school 
the University of Denver(*), for example, includes specifi 
reference to teacher judgments. The New York State As 
l1Hotchkiss, Grace: The Use of the Motion Picture as a Techniqu f 
Instruction. SocraL Stuptes 28: 6-13, January, 1937. 
2Willey, G. S.: Lhe Silent Film as a Teaching Aid. Akin & Bagshaw 
Ine., Denver, 1935. 
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sociation of Elementary Principals(*), in its bulletin on 
visual aids in the schools, cites teacher and pupil experiences. 
another important deficiency in the litera- 
ture here suggests itself. What is the judgment of the 


pupils regarding motion pictures? Do they like films at 


111? Do they like the kinds of films that are available to 
them? Are they critical of the organization of the films, or 
do they sit back and watch the reels go by? Would they 


much prefer other forms of experience? Pupils have much 
to offer in connection with evaluation of educational films. 
In one high school chemistry class (4), some of the pupil 
comments on industrial films were reported as being: “Real 
chemistry of process not emphasized.” “Too much compli- 
cated machinery shown.” “Too many pictures of buildings 
and grounds.” In other words, they found the pictures 
poorly organized for their purposes. Few teachers express the 
same critical sensitivity, or else much more would be writ- 
ten about the quality of available films, and much less on the 
value of “motion pictures” as ideally conceived. 


} 


Research workers are not beyond reproach, insofar as 
their reports indicate. There is much overlapping in studies, 
revealing little recognition of the problems investigated in 
previous studies. There is not enough emphasis on the role 
of motion pictures in bringing about desired changes in the 
child. It is no longer necessary to set up an experiment to 
determine which visual aid is more valuable. We have out- 
grown that stage, although researches do not indicate this. 
There is little evidence in published reports that creative 
experimentation is being developed. The value of films in 
developing attitudes, for example, in promoting social under- 
standings as opposed to the accretion of facts, and the many 
other values already cited in this paper have still to be 
studied under scientific experimental conditions. 

Two other needs which can only be mentioned in passing 
are: first, the need for improving the quality of handbooks 
which accompany teaching films; and secondly, the need 
for practical suggestions regarding desirable techniques for 
producing educational films on an amateur level. 

The educational film has come far in the last five years, 
in that more and more school systems are providing for their 


use 


s an integral part of the curriculum. Its progress is 
being retarded, however, for lack of an adequate exchange 
We hope that educators will continue to 
publish their views on the subject—implementing these 
opinions with concrete, well thought-through, practicable 
recommendations. Through such reports we may eventually 
hope to influence producers of films to improve the quality 
of their products; we may be able to justify to boards of 


education the allocation of funds for the use of films; we 


of experiences. 


may be able to impress teachers with their effectiveness ; and 
of course, we hope to be able to improve considerably the 
quality of education afforded the pupils. 

That the motion picture is being given serious consid- 
eration is evidenced in the increase in number of researches 
being sponsored by colleges and universities from all parts 
of our country. Dr. Hoban, for his doctoral study, reported 
on 57 studies carried on between 1915 and 1934. In the two 
years following, 1934 to 1936, the U.S. Office of Education 
lists an addition of 46. 

In order to bring together the most important writings 
along most-needed lines, the American Council on Educa- 
tion, through its Committee on Educational Motion Pictures, 
has published a source book. In the literature here assem- 
bled is the information we now have on the extent to which 
some of the basic problems are being met. I am sorry to 
report, however, that the contents of the book indicate either 


Committee on Educational Progress, Visual Division: Visual Aids 
in the Schools. Bulletin IV New York State Association of Elemen- 
tary Principals, 1935. 

{Walters, O. S.: Industrial Motion Pictures in the Classroom. JOURNAL 
OF CHEMICAL EDUCATION 6:1736-9, October, 1929. 
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that many basic problems are not being solved, or even 
attacked—or else, that the published accounts do not tell 
some of the best things that are going on. 

Two criteria for judging written reports in this field 
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should be: (a) What contribution does this article mak. 
to a more efficient use of the motion picture in education 
and (b) How does this use help in the achievement of 
modern educational objectives ? 


In-Service Teacher Training 


in Visual Instruction 


A discriminating expose’ of the need, theory, practice 


and results of an effective teacher-training program. 


By 


PAUL C. REED 


Supervisor Visual and Radio Education, Rochester, New York 


: oor is no need for any special in-service training 
in the use of visual aids for some teachers. These 
teachers are the ones who know what visual aids are 
and know how they can be used effectively in classroom 
instruction. Furthermore, knowing this, they are the ones 
who are making regular use of visual materials to the end 
that instruction for their pupils is full of meaning and valu- 
able outcomes. These teachers are the ones who have had 
adequate pre-service training or who through sound thinking 
and practice have trained themselves to use visual aids well. 
There are other teachers in our schools. There are 
teachers who do need some assistance in developing their 
philosophy and techniques in visual instruction. My own 
experience has shown that many of these teachers recognize 
their needs for assistance and welcome opportunities to 
learn. Some don't. 

Even casual observation in schoolrooms discloses certain 
practices which seem to me _ convincing evidence that 
there is genuine need for in-service training in visual in- 
struction. I know that you are familiar with these teachers 
who misuse visual aids, but let me recall some of them 
for you. There are teachers who never depart from the 
textbook. They are “verbal villains.” Teaching for them 
is just so many pages of words a day. They assume that 
all words are meaningful to all pupils and they fire away 
at the defenseless victims at the rate of one hundred fifty 
words or more per minute. Variations occur when pupils 
are able to save a few of yesterday’s meaningless words to 
toss back at the teacher today in reply to questions. These 
teachers do not use visual aids at all. 

Then there are the “if you're good today, children, you 
can see a movie tomorrow” teachers. Visual aids are disci 
pline tools to them. And there are the “parasitic visual 
instructionists” who borrow whatever visual materials the 
teacher in the next room happens to have on hand, or they 
may march their children into the next room to see their 
movie. Another kind of teacher you will recognize as the 
“methodical maiden.” Rain or shine, whether it’s needed or 
not, every Tuesday or every other Wednesday is visual educa- 
tion day. On that day her pupils regularly go to the visual 
room for their visual lesson of the week or month. There 
are two other kinds of teachers I want to mention. One 
is the “mass minded,” who cannot think of projected pictures 
without thinking of an assembly hall crowded to the doors 
kindergarten and eighth graders treated alike. The other is 
the “friend of the free.” He is the one who for his visual 
aids depends entirely upon the special interest groups who 
glory in his naiveness which enables them to warp young 
minds to their selfish advantages. 

Probably this list is not exhaustive. There probably 
are others whose struggling efforts to use visual aids in 
instruction result only in misuse, but the errors of the ways 
of these six groups are clearly perceived by those who really 


understand instruction and visual materials. It would seem 
then, that if this is so, teachers who make errors in their 
procedure do not completely understand the media which 
they are using. To overcome this lack of knowledge should 
be one of the objectives of any in-service training program 
But there are causes other than lack of knowledge whic! 
contribute to misuse of visual aids. For instance, lack of 


adequate facilities is an obvious cause. The “verbal villains” 
may never have had a chance. Maybe no visual aids ar 
available to them—but I doubt this. The practices of th 


“methodical maidens” may be the result of a faulty ad 
ministrative set-up which assigns teachers to the visual roon 
without concern for needs. The “mass minded” probably 
got that way because in their schools expensive equipment 
was supplied for assembly entertainment and its use for 
instruction has come as an incidental afterthought or excus« 

Some film libraries and other central depositaries whi 
distribute visual materials may unknowingly contribute t: 
the continued inefficient use made of their aids by thx 
rules and regulations they prescribe and by their apparent 
lack of sympathy with the classroom teachers’ needs. For 
instance, I believe that a distributing system which requires 
a request for visual aids six months or a year in advan¢ 
does not result in a teacher using the materials when thi 
will be most helpful. Block-booking or the circuiting of 
films to a group of schools in regular order regardless of 
specific needs can only encourage misuse of materials. Filn 
libraries that attempt to serve a hundred schools without 
an adequate number of duplicate copies cannot possibly 
meet the needs if their films are to be used most intelligently 
One day loans stimulate the bad practice of the “if you'r: 
good today, children, you can see a movie tomorrow” teachers 
and the “mass—minded” teachers. If these words about 
film libraries should happen to be read by _ thos 
who are responsible for libraries where such practices pre 
vail, much could be said in defense. Much of the defens« 
would be entirely valid. But the fact remains that if 
visual aids are to be used most effectively in the classroom 
they must be made readily available to teachers so that 
they may have them when they need them. Recognition of 
this fundamental in the planning of visual service and 
keeping in mind that it is a service for teachers will aid 
any teacher training in visual instruction program. 

This suggests that if teachers are to use visual aids 
more effectively, many factors must be taken into con 
sideration. Taking a course in Visual Aids at best ca 
only contribute to a teacher’s success in using visual aids 
It alone is not the final answer. The way materials are listed 
in the visual aids catalog may influence teachers’ attitudes 
in their use of materials. Listings that are correlated wit] 
courses of study and which give some indication of the ag: 
level where greatest values may accrue will suggest the places 
and purposes for maximum effectiveness. 
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The importance of the principal and other directors and 
supervisors of instruction in developing an in-service pro 


gram should not be discounted. Teachers respond with 


amazing alacrity sometimes to the notions and educationa 
philosophy of their principals. The attitudes of principal 
toward visual instruction and their understanding of it should 
be cherished. In one of our Rochester schools a startling 
visual aids was traceable to the 


Visual Aids 


There is no question 


increase in the use of 


principal having stumbled into a course at 
Columbia the 


the principal’s responsibility for effective 


summer before. about 


instruction in his 


school and it is important that he be fully aware of 


relation of visual aids to effective instruction The under 


standing cooperation of grade supervisors and directors in 


subject matter fields seems to me essential in the methods 


of teacher training. 


have generalized enough about this subject 


be more specific and in being specifi 


Perhaps | 
Perhaps I should now 
in the 


I must necessarily draw upon my own experience 


Rochester Public Schools. In evaluating this experience | 
believe that our in-service teacher training in visual i 
struction program that is now evolving is of more signifi 
ance than our actual accomplishments of the past few years 
At no time, however, in the development of our Visual Di 


partment have the needs and points of view of the classroon 


teacher been neglected. The fundamental purposes and plans 
for our circulating library of films and other visual aid 
took these needs into consideration. Red tape has nevet 


entangled our procedures. Teachers may order visual material 


by telephone. Visual aids must be available upon demand 
and if teachers have to wait two weeks for a film, additional 
copies of those already listed are acquired before new titles 
Complete sets of teachers guides for available classroom films 
are in every school for ready reference. Mimeographed lists 


of aids correlated by grade level and subject matter are 
the hands of all teachers 
In addition to these basic procedures in the disseminatior 


of information and distribution of materials some training 


values have come from the spoken word. There have beet 
countless consultations with department heads and directors 
There have been the usual conferences with committees 
There have been talks to meetings of teachers And there 


have been planned visual programs as a part of the annual 


sectional teachers’ meetings If results were to be measured 


only by the charted upward curves of increased circulation 
have been good reason for sitting 


materials there would 


back and coasting along But there were indications that 
principals, and supervisors in som 


satisfied that 


classroom teachers, 
stances were not completely maximum values 


were being achieved from the use being made of visual aids 


To consider these problems with classroom teachers and 


to review all of the procedures involved in our visual pt 
gram A Study Committee on Visual Aids was proposed 
last September. The plan evolved from the thought that 


possibly a selected group of elementary school teachers 
might be interested in thinking through problems related to 
the use of visual aids in the classroom. The principal ob 
jectives for the group were stated as follows 

To consider how available visual aids can be used most 
efficiently and effectively for instruction in Rochester Schools 

A. To acquire a basic understanding of the naturs 

visual aids and their place in the learning process 

B. To analyze critically the visual aids resources of tl 
community. 

C26 
administering and teaching with availabl 


evaluate procedures being used in Rochestet 


visual aids 
Interest Was spontaneous even though the meetings vere 
Forty-two teachers registered 


for the study group and although no special inducements of 
, 4 I { | 


to be on Saturday mornings. 


credit or recognition were offered the average attendancs 


for the nine meetings that were held was thirty-nine 


of the Departme: 
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tion Mee ting 


No course 
and needs of the group dictated the procedures. 


had been planned and the interests 

Free dis- 
clinic, and 
One of the 


of study 


cussion, demonstrations, a projection equipment 


lectures all found their place in the program. 


most helpful discussions resulted when all of the available 
visual materials related to one unit of subject matter were 
assembled \ film and lantern slides were brought from 


the Visual Department; pictures, models, and specimens were 


brought from the Extension Division of the Museum; and 


one of the schools sent related pictures from its picture file. 
The discussion and ideas that were exchanged relative to the 
values and techniques of using these aids resulted in the 
that it 


Best techniques depend upon the teacher, the pupils, the 


generalization seeined that there was no ene best 
Way. 
objectives of instruction, and conditions of the particular 
learning situation. 

lf values from these study meetings were to accrue only 
teachers who attended, improvement in the use of 
would have 


thirty-nine elementary 


for the 
throughout the school 
They 


school teachers from a total of more than a thousand. But 


visual materials system 


been slow indeed. were only 


selected thirty-nine, representing most of the 
really interested in the use of visual aids. There 
reporting back to their 
There was a grow- 
might 


they were a 
schools, and 
were indications that many were 
principals and in school faculty meetings. 
make 


ing consciousness that visual aids used well 


instruction more purposeful, 


\ smaller committee of eleven of the teachers who had 
been members of the study committee was organized. The 
teachers who made up this Visual Aids Advisory Committee 
were the ones who had seemed most interested in the pre- 
vious meetings and had been approved by the Department of 
Elementary Grades as very successful teachers. They repre- 
sented all grades from one through seven. 


There was a real purpose for this committee and they 


have turned to it with promising results. A major problem 
is the developing of ways and means to assist all teachers in 
making best use of visual aids. Their first approach to this 
problem produced results most significant of which was the 
suggestion that a weekly bulletin be prepared and distributed 
bulletins were to be brief and are 
teachers in their attitudes 
The teachers 
pointed out the values from constantly focusing teachers’ at- 
After the third 
commendation 


to all teachers. Thess 


being planned to guide toward 


visual aids and their techniques in using them. 


tention on a subject week after week. 


bulletin I was receiving telephone calls of 


from principals. They were reading them too. 


The committee is dealing with other problems such as 


equipment and the acquisition of new 


those pertaining to 
heard in the administrative 


Their advice will be 


materials Their voice will be 


procedures of the visual department. 


sought and respected in the planning of teacher and conference 
meetings and in regard to planning future study committees. 
It is apparent that through them the Visual Department is 
attuned to the needs of classroom teachers as it never has 
been before. Close and worthwhile harmony must inevitably 
result. 

I have tentatively concluded at this stage of the development 
in-service training program—and, by the way, it will 
lways be a developing program—that teachers seem to recognize 


Ot oul 
needs for assistance in the use of visual aids more 
than do those who are in a position to give that 
assistance. I believe also that any in-service training progran 
in visual instruction must include much more than a formal 
It must be a broad and continuing pro- 


their 


( learly 


course in Visual Aids. 
gram that considers all the forces that influence teachers’ knowl- 
edge and attitudes and takes into consideration all of the best 
practices of administration and supervision. It will function 
best when it is planned so that it first permits teachers to 
let their needs be known and then is aimed to satisfy those needs. 
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Need for National Planning in the Distribution | 


of Visual Materials 


A comprehensive discussion of outstanding problems 


of selection, production and distribution of films 


adequate 


By J. 


HE greatest weakness in the visual instruction move- 
ment today, as I see it, is the lack of representative 
national leadership, particularly in the field of adminis- 
tration. We have leaders, who, as individuals express in 

a theoretical and idealistic manner the objectives of the 

movement, who do individual research, who write and talk 

about the movement and urge us to do something about it. 

Sut as yet we have had no organized representative effort 
on a national scale to actually plan and administer a program 
which will facilitate the use of such aids as the motion 
picture in our schools. 

From our experience in developing our program in Wis- 
consin we have come to feel that the most effective work 
in promoting the visual instruction movement in this coun- 
try has been done by commercial interests. In the field 
of educational motion picture production we owe nearly 
everything to two or three commercial producers, and, of 
course, we all realize how much we owe the manufacturers 
of projection equipment for the advance made in picture pro- 
jection. In fact, were it not for the actual work plus the 
promotional activities of the commercial interests the visual 
instruction movement would probably not amount to much 
today. I had this fact driven home rather forcefully to me 
recently at a meeting in Wisconsin when a member of the 
legal profession asked me what had been done and what 
was now being done by the educational profession to promote 
the use of these newer materials and techniques. His con- 
cluding remark was that apparently we were depending on 
the commercial interests to furnish our leadership. 

I for one believe that the motion picture, together with 
radio, will revolutionize educational practice very soon, and 
I predict that the motion picture will not play the less im- 
portant role of the two. This revolution will probably take 
place whether we in the educational end of the visual in- 
struction movement do anything about it or not. In my own 
state the visual instruction work has developed much like 
“Topsy”—it has just grown without any help or guidance 
from the state educational authorities or from the teacher 
training institutions. Although there is much for us to do 
locally we are hindered greatly in developing a worthwhile 
program by the lack of national leadership to which we can 
turn for help along certain lines. I shall first outline briefly 
some of the more urgent needs confronting directors of 
visual instruction departments in their attempt to serve the 
educational motion picture needs of their respective com 
munities or regions and then discuss them, more in detail: 
1. There is need for a more adequate catalog of all educa- 

tional films now available. 

2. There is need for some sort of a national organization 
of film libraries through which member libraries may 
purchase cooperatively such films as are not now avail- 
able from the regular educational motion picture pro- 

* ducers. 

3. There is need for some national body through which 
educational institutions can make known their film needs 


to the needs of American education. 


E. HANSEN 


Bureau of Visual Instruction, University of 
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to the producers and through which they can take the 
necessary steps to see that such films are produced. 

4. There is urgent need for leadership in the editing of 
available non-educational films to suit educational pur- 
poses. 


There is need for some form of organization through 


sn 


which educational institutions can distribute or market 
their own local film productions. 
6. There is need for national leadership to aid in the 
setting of standards, and to help shape the trends in 
motion picture production. 
There is need for national leadership to help stimulate 


NI 


the organization of film libraries throughout the nation, 
especially in those vast areas in which motion pictures 
are not now available to schools. | 

Let us now take up these needs more in detail. Those of 
us who have the responsibility of developing libraries of 
films feel quite keenly the need for a complete description 
and a critical evaluation of all films available for educa 
tional purposes. Several publishers now publish educational 
film directories which are excellent as far as they go, but 
they are very inadequate. The descriptions are very general 
and not sufficiently critical either of contents or of photo- 
graphic quality. Evaluations of films by teachers in the par- 
ticular fields for which the films are intended are needed, 
and criticisms by photographic artists of the photographic 
quality, the composition, etc. are very essential if the catalog 
is to have much value. Such a catalog is needed not only 
by directors of visual instruction but should be available to 
all teachers as well. This is a job that cannot be done by 
any individual local library or by one group of teachers. 
Cooperation on a national basis, and coordination of present 
scattered efforts are needed. I understand that this need will 
probably be taken care of adequately by the American Council 
on Education under the direction of Dr. Hoban. 

Many of us have had the experience of attempting to get 
certain films from the non-educational producers of motion 
pictures only to be told that they are not available for edu 
cational purposes even after such films have served their 
purpose in the theatrical field. The reason usually being that 
the producers will not bother to make their product available 
in 16mm. size for the limited financial return which they ex 
pect from individual buyers. The same holds true for pro 
ductions from various other sources. Within the past half 
year one of our federal governmental departments, apparently, 
has found it necessary to distribute one of its excellent edu 
cational films through a theatrical chain because of the lack 
of educational distribution facilities. Cooperative buying plus 
national distribution would not only make many films avail 
able which are not now available but would no doubt enable 
all member libraries to purchase films at lower cost. The 
present cost of educational prints is high, but not necessarily 
through any fault of the producers. Increased sales would 
enable them to drastically reduce prices and at the same time 
insure to them a more adequate return on production costs 
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. adlitin 
A central purchasing agent, together with e probable 1 
duced cost of prints, will encourage or promote the estal 


lishment of new libraries, both state and local, which will 


turn aid in making available more pictures at lower cost. At 
arrangement whereby individual libraries n gain acces 
new and much needed materials would prove to be on 
the greatest services that could be rendered t the visual 


struction movement today 


I believe that one of the real dangers t free and 
trammeled education system is the present deluge of th 
called free films upon our schools. Industry and other self 
interests are now flooding our schools with advertising and 
propaganda films of subversive nature And I am sorry t 


have to say that many of our school leaders do not seen 
adverse to imposing these materials upon their defensel 
pupils. Within recent weeks I have heard several men bo 
that their school film programs are costing their schools mn 
financial outlay. One of the most effective means of combat 
ing this practice will probably be to make available a mucl 
larger range of legitimate films at lower cost—and, of course, 
at the same time we should attempt to bolster the morale of 
some of our faltering school administrators 

vailable indi 


cates an almost total lack in certain fields. Considerable ma 


A survey of the educational pictures now 
terials are available in the various sciences, in health, in ge 
graphy, in the industries, in conservation, etc. However, 
the social sciences, in history, and in literature, for exampl 
there is practically nothing. It is to be expected when pro 
duction and distribution is left strictly to commercial in 
terests that production will be limited to those fields in which 
production costs are lowest and in which there is likely to be 
the greatest demand, regardless of where the actual need 
may be greatest. A national organization could through 
study of the educational needs and through its contact witl 
the various educational groups make known the film need 
to the producers, and at the same time assure them of a 
market for such productions. Such a national association of! 
film libraries, of course, should have sufficient influence and 
prestige behind it to see that such production would be car 
ried out. 

Even though many of the films not available now, and this 
is also true of many films already available, may be mad 
available to us, it is an inescapable fact that practically all of 
these films will not be suitable for teaching purposes without 
revision. It is impracticable for individual libraries to « 
this. This could be handled satisfactorily only through a na 
tional educational organization, with the aid of panels or con 
mittees of teachers in the various fields. Fortunately most of 


the teaching films now available to schools have been pr 


duced by such producers as Eastman and Erpi with their 
staffs of experienced educators. These companies have dons 
an excellent job. It would seem though that the educational 
profession ought to take a hand in determining the types of 


films and their contents which are used in our schools. Any 
effort along this line should be done at. the source, in co 
operation with the producers. Little can be done on a local 
basis. 

In our state of Wisconsin there have been produced dur 
ing the past several years, by educational and governmental 
institutions, a number of excellent educational films—films 
which ought to be made available to educational institution 
in other states. But since these institutions, including our own 
university, have no marketing facilities, the distribution of 
these films is limited to their local communities or at tl 
National distribu 


tion and sale would insure some return on th 


most to distribution within our own stat 
production cost 
as well as to render a greater educational service through the 
wider use of such materials. A means of distributing their 


productions would also encourage increased production by edu 
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cational institutions. What is true for Wisconsin is true for 
other educational institutions. Certainly this sort of produc- 
tion should be given every possible aid and encouragement. 

Sometimes I wonder where the whole motion picture move- 
ment, theatrical, cultural, and strictly educational, is heading 
us. Are we as educators going to direct and control it, or is 
it to continue in its present unguided state? I for one am 
satisfied to allow the artists, the literary folks and other 
associated interests to attempt to do what they can for the en- 
tertainment field, because I believe we educators lack the 
imagination to do anything worthwhile about it, but in our 
field of education it seems to me that if we wish to maintain 
our leadership it is time for us to assert such leadership. It 
would seem that it is about time that steps be taken to give 
the educational motion picture program a fundamental social 
orientation ; 


standards be set up and that studies be made to determine the 


that the purposes or objectives be defined; that 


types of films which are best suited for the various purposes. 
In a word, it would seem that educators ought at least to help 
shape the trends of the educational motion picture movement. 
To do this 


essential 


an actively functioning national organization is 


ach year we at Wisconsin receive many dozens of letters 
from administrators in other states and cities and other uni- 
versities asking for information and advice to guide them in 
the organization of visual instruction departments. But ap- 
parently progress in getting departments organized is slow. 
Each day we receive requests from schools scattered through- 
out many states, which do not have film libraries, for the use 
of our films. And I know that every person present here today 
who has the responsibility of administering a motion picture 
library has the same experience. In my visual instruction 
class at our University last summer there were teachers from 
thirteen different states. In only one of these states was there 
a film library from which the schools could procure films. A 
national organization which would not only promote but which 
would actually aid in the formation of film libraries in the 
various states and in all the larger cities to the end that all 
schools would have access to educational motion pictures 
would render a truly great service to education in America. 

The organization of a national association of non-commercial 
educational motion picture distributors will be considered at 
another meeting at this convention and it is hoped that steps 


may be taken to meet these needs. Having been raised in the 


cooperative movement in my own state, I believe I realize better 
than many others the many obstacles and discouragements 
that have to be overcome in bringing to a successful fruition 
ny cooperative movement. A national educational film asso- 
ciation of the kind now being proposed can only succeed 
through the whole-hearted cooperation of the entire educa 


tional profession. 











INFORMATION WANTED 
on 
Summer Courses In Visual Instruction 


Every spring the EpucATIONAL SCREEN aims to print a 
complete and nationwide list of these Summer Courses— 
giving subject, place, time, and instructor. 


We urge our readers to send in data on any course 
pl 
knowledge. Such reader cooperation has kept this list 


anned for the coming summer which has come to their 


growing every year. 


A Postal Will Suffice. 









































N BRD 
> DIMENSION 
a» PICTURES 





“Now you see what they mean 
by ‘Third Dimension,’ don’t you?” 


If YOU have never experienced the thrill 
of looking at Third Dimension pictures 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS UNIQUE OFFER! — 








Third 


Teaching 
Material 


® 


See these Marco Polo 

Sheep Come to Life 
through the colored 
lenses of the 


ORTHO-SCOPE 





(furnished free 


with each 


booklet) 


Modern printing and mass production make 
this offer possible. Four |6-page Booklets, fibre 
binding—'"'The Lion" "The Bear" ‘The Deer’ 
“Wild Sheep and Goats''—each containing third- 
dimension reproductions of famous animal groups 
in the Field Museum of Natural History—with 
each Educational Screen subscription, new or 
renewal, for only 25 cents additional (less than 


half retail price)! 


{ 
THE 
| 


USE THIS COUPON 64 East Lake 


to obtain your first set of 
Third Dimension Teaching Material. | 



















A 22-page Teacher's Manual, covering all four 
booklets and enhancing the teaching value of 
the set, will be included (while quantity lasts) 
without charge. Many School and Library lists 
already include these books, and eminent edu- 
cators have pronounced them a notable addition 
to the field of practical aids in visual teaching. 
Start this valuable series now with this first set of 


four booklets. 





WATCH THE 
EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 


for further announcements of 
material on additional subjects. 


EDUCATIONAL SCREEN ] 

Street | 

| Chicago, Ill ’ 

; - renew / | 
Enclosed find $2.25 for which please } enter my subscription to 

extend \ | 

THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN for one year, and for which you will 

also send me the first set of 4 books with Third Dimension illustrations | 

and a teacher’s manual. 

SE rm rare COW | 

Street or SMOG. «ons. «oc oso Sores 0.0 dui bee wwe eee en ee 


City Pe ee So ER ges 
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The Educational Screen 


AMONG THE MAGAZINES 


AND BOOKS 


Conducted by Stella Evelyn Myers 





The School Executive (57: 266-7, Feb. °38) 
“Books We Read and Films We See,” by Eleanor 
W. Mossman, Lane Technical High School, Chicago. 

The movies give the child something interesting 
about which to talk and write, and also encourage the 
reading of books. English teachers spend much time 
and energy in leading pupils to choose good books, 
likewise, they should encourage boys and girls to 
choose wisely the type of pictures they see. The 
younger children prefer to see a movie before reading 
the book; older ones prefer the book first. Pupils 
voted “The Plainsman”, “Slave Ship’, “The Good 
Earth’, and the “Road Back” as their favorites. 

At Lane Tech, a number of films have been cut 
and adapted to illustrate the best in literature. The 
Pennsylvania State Board Rules provide a satisfactory 
standard for censoring. The more general films are 
chosen for the present, but later committees will work 
on films for smaller class groups. Ten films are men- 
tioned in the article as on the list for the present 
semester. 


Movie Makers (13: 16, Jan. ’38) “Sound Projec- 
tion in Schools,” by Arthur A. Hebert. 

Here is good advice for those in charge of audio- 
visual education programs. The points that should 
be considered in the purchase of a sound projector 
are enumerated. “When the machine is chosen, the 
next step is to arrange the equipment so that the 
best results will be obtained.” How to do this is 
clearly explained by the writer. Darkening of the 
room, the proper operation and care of the machine, 
and the storage of films are also fully discussed. 


Scholastic (31: 30-31, Jan. 15, ’38) “From Script 
to Screen.” Illuminating illustrations show modern 
methods of filming Tom Sawyer, such as, the papier- 
mache cave, and the life-size cave with its fall of 125,- 
000 gallons of water. One is made to understand the in- 
tricate research on the part of many staffs, and the 
coordination of a multitude of efforts to produce one 
such picture. 


“Making Facts Dramatic,” (25s-26s +), by Paul 
Rotha. In contrast to the usual story-telling way of 
the movies, Robert Flaherty is mentioned, along with 
others, as a scenarist who does not rely upon a nar- 
rative, nor upon a picturing of things as they are, but 
as one who brings alive the ways of the people whom 
he visits. He understands their culture and their tra- 
ditions. Russian films, too, have ordinary people pre- 
sented in a dramatic way. Paris and Berlin have also 
applied the same technique. England has made a con- 
tribution to the world, in the struggle for realism, 
through the documentary film. The government wish- 
ing to dramatize state affairs in place of presenting 
them in dry statistics, engaged John Grierson to make 
a film. He used everyday people drudging away, 
day and night, at the herring catch. Other films were 
made and it was found that a simple human appeal was 


enthusiastically received. Even better than visits to 
the scenes of work, these films can give an under 
standing of what lies behind industry. In America, 
the realist film has not gained much headway, al- 
though the forerunners were of American origin, such 
as, “Grass” and “Chang.” The “Plough that Broke 
the Plains’ and “The River” are remarkable, but 
there is need for a series of such units. 


Journal of Chemical Education (15: 24, Jan. ’38) 
“Projection and Filing of Microphotographic Re- 
productions,” by James A. Austin and Harold P. 
srown. 

This article is a welcome addition to the writings 
on microphotographic duplications of scientific lit- 
erature on 35 mm film which have been made avyail- 
able to research workers by Science Service, under 
the name Bibliofilm Service. Such duplications 
may be readily enlarged for projection by means 
of an ordinary projection lantern. Two methods 
of preparing the film for projection are described. 
In one method, which is particulary applicable to 
short strips, the films are cut into segments which 
are mounted individually on two-ply Bristol card- 
boards with a window in the center. In the other 
method, especially suitable for long strips, the film 
strip is kept intact and projected with the assist- 
ance of a film holder. 

Bibliofilm Service photographs double pages on 
a single exposure. Sufficient space is left to allow 
the film to be cut between these exposures, thus 
yielding separate two-page units. 


Church Management (14: 187-188, Jan. ’38) “Pic- 
tures You Can Afford”, by George Hartley. 

A full description is given of making still pictures 
on 35 mm. film to be projected in an ordinary lantern 
provided with a film slide attachment for either single 
or double frame pictures. 
single frame runs from one-half cent to less than one 
cent, depending upon quality of materials used. The 
cost for double frame pictures is only slightly more. 


The cost per picture for 


All sorts of church activities can be taken, and 
people are always interested in seeing themselves as 
others see them. One minister made a picture record 
of the art of his church for a class studying the theme 
of the Living Church. Sections of your city that 
need rehabilitation can be shown to make the problem 
of community betterment more concrete. 


Christian Science Monitor (30: Jan. 24, ’37) “Kon- 
rad Bercovici Visions Big Field in Film Scripts” 
by Frank Daugherty. 

The film is not adapted as well to novels as to the 
short story. The great mistake in producing short 
stories is to depend mainly upon plot instead of the 
delineation of character. When a character is intro- 
duced, all the actions must be true to that type of 
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person. This is what makes a story true. Fairy 
stories may be true if the characters are consistent 
throughout. The article contains many points of in- 
terest to writers of stories either for print or screen 

Building America (Vol. 3, No. 1) “News” is the 
title of the first of the three issues of this publica- 
tion which have appeared during the current school 
year. 

This unit of study is extremely intriguing both in 
a pictorial and a narrative manner. Fully half, or 
more, of the revealment comes through pictures, 
which require considerable concentration. Events 
which are off or unusual, or which affect the wel- 
fare of many people, are news. Within twenty-four 
hours, any event of significance becomes known all 
over our country by means of newspapers, radios, 
and movie theaters. One paper goes forth for every 
three people. 

The development of the mechanical process from 
one side of one sheet being printed by the hand 
press in one minute to the harnessing of the steam 
engine to the press, which soon turned out ten times 
as many sheets, makes the story seem like magic. 
But more nearly unbelievable yet is the plan of 
placing rigid type on a large cylinder, then on ten 
cylinders, which turned out 10,000 newspapers an 
hour. More magical steps were the feeding paper to a 
press from a roll instead of separate sheets, followed 
soon by a machine which would set type. 

“News” tells a complete story of the newspaper 
business—its early beginnings, growing competition 
and the fight for mass circulation, the appearance of 
such features as sensational headlines, editorial car- 
toons, special departments and _ correspondents. 
Other developments covered are the formation of 
News Associations and the International Typo 
graphical Union, part played by advertising, and the 
influence of newspapers on public opinion. Sugges 
tions are offered for the improvement of the Ameri 
can press, the chief difficulty being to favor no class 
and yet produce a paper that will command a circu 
lation, sufficient to pay expenses. If present patrons 
are willing to pay eight cents for their daily, it can 
be done. 

(No. 2) “Our Farmers,” This study unit, like 
others in the series, presents an important aspect 
of American life, through pictures and words. It 
points out America’s great natural and human 
resources for farming. The history of American 
agriculture, the contribution of machines and 
science, and the life of the farmer are reviewed. 
It further discusses the serious problems confront- 
ing our nation’s farmers—low incomes, tenancy and 
share croppers, and soil erosion. Finally, it ex- 
plains various aspects of government policy and 
suggests ways in which these problems can be 
solved. 

(No. 3) “Labor.” This is a timely topic dealing 
with the problems faced by most of America’s 
workers from colonial times to the present, showing 
how the domestic system was replaced by the fac 
tory system of manufacturing. This change brought 
great changes in the lives of workers and led to 


(Concluded on page 103) 
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New Major Product 


in 16mm. SOUND FILMS 


Available for Rental or Sale 
* 
The OLD CURIOSITY SHOP 


A fine feature production of the Dickens’ classic. 


The WEDDING OF PALO 


Dr. Knud Rasmussen's charming, authentic picture of 
Eskimo life in Greenland with all-native cast. Musi- 
cal background by Royal Opera House Symphony 
Orchestra of Copenhagen. Synchronized Sound. 


* 


New Series of Outstanding Shorts 
TODDLE TALES 


3 unique pictures for children 


EASY ACES 


Featuring the well-known radio entertainers 


VAGABOND ADVENTURES 


Travel series 


BILL CORUM SPORTS 


The human side of sports 


WORLD ON PARADE 


Featuring the voice and personality of Alois Havrilla. 


STRUGGLE TO LIVE 


Scientific series about smaller animals. 


MUSICAL MOODS 


The nation's foremost symphony orchestras presenting: Liszt's 
Liberstraum, Dance of the Hours, Bach's Air for G String, 
Ave Maria and Brahm's Valse in A Flat. 


* 


Send for Free Catalog of over 900 
Entertainment and Educational Subjects 











WALTER O.GUTLOEN i 


35 West 45th Street Dept. E-3 New York, N. Y. 











Antarctic Exploration © Ideal for Science Classes 
“Bottom of the World” ¢ “The Heavenly Bodies” 


16mm. sound, 4 reels 16mm. silent, 5 reels 
State whether you wish sound or silent lists, or both, when 
writing for our free catalogues. 


“LEWIS FILM SERVICE, 105 East First Street 


WICHITA, Kansas 








Only the Best 
1lémm SOUND FILM 16mm 


Low rental rates include transportation charges. 


Write for our new double size list. 
Our rates remain at their former low level. 


THE MANSE LIBRARY 2439. AUBURN Ave 


Vv 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 








Back Issues Wanted 


We are in need of the following back issues 
January 1933 through January 1934 


January through September 1936 


lf any of our readers can supply these numbers, a fair price 
will be paid for them, if received in good condition. 
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How To Hang Pictures - - - 


By ANN GALE 


N HIGH SCHOOL one or more art lessons on how to hang 
pictures are interesting and useful. 


1. The majority of people hang their pictures too high. 


2. If the pictures are lowered to the eye level or slightly 


below the eye level of those who use the room, they are 


easier to see and therefore more enjoyable. 


The Educational Screen 


In Hand-Made Lantern Slides 
Art Department, Lindblom High School, Chicago 


4. Instead choose two different sizes of frames and ar 
range the pictures within those sizes. Then place the pic 
tures so that their lower edges form a continuous horizontal 
line. 


5. Don’t hang pictures with diagonal wires or cords. Th: 
diagonal lines spoil the peacefulness of the horizontal and 
vertical lines in your rooms. Use a wall fixture instead. 





3. If you must have many pictures of different sizes try 
to not scatter them all over the walls. This way of hanging 
them makes the room seem crowded and confused. 


6. For a child’s room, keep the picture at his eye level, 
and change them as he grows. 
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New Lite! 








Here are two new RCA Victor record playing 


instruments that help you 


interesting—and 


IME and again we have said: 

“Lessons that live are easy to 
learn”! And with each passing 
month more and more teachers 
are agreeing. For they have tried 
teaching this modern way—with 
excellent results! 

You'll get more knowledge 
into students—better marks out 
of them—if you, too, use the 
teaching aids RCA Victor offers. 
For they give lessons new life— 








Get New Catalog 


“SOUND SERVICE FOR 
SCHOOLS” 


This interesting illustrated book- 
let answers your questions about 
modern educational methods 

shows how RCA’s many educa- 
tional tools will help your school. 
Write for yourcopy today. It’s free. 























SOUND SERVICE for SCHOOLS 


make every subject more 


easier to learn! 


make them more interesting to 
pupils. 

There are Victor Records to 
help you teach many subjects— 
and the two record playing in- 
struments shown on this page 
will reproduce these records as 
truly and clearly as they repro- 
duce the music of the world’s 
vreatest artists. 

Made by RCA Victor, the only 
company in the world engaged 
inevery phase of radio and sound, 
these instruments bring youevery 
modern feature necessary to as- 
sure high quality performance. 

Plan now to get one of these 
fine record players for your 
school—and join the parade to 


modern education. Your local 
RCA Victor dealer will be glad to 
provide full details about these 
instruments and arrange a dem- 
onstration at your convenience. 





Educational Department, RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. 


A Service of the Radio Corporation of America 





RCAVictor Phonograph-Radio Model U-106. 
This powerful, 9-tube phonograph-radio combination 
offers exceptionally fine tone fidelity. The phonograph 
plays, and automatically changes, 10’ or 12” records. 
Has powerful new constant-speed motor mounted on 
floating motor board, new true tracking tone-arm 
which is spring balanced to provide “feather touch” 
pressure on records, crystal pick-up with top loading 
needle socket. Is ideal for large classrooms or school 
auditorium. Radio features Electric Tuning, Magic 
Eye, RCA Metal Tubes. Gets foreign as well as do- 
mestic programs. This instrument is a truly remark- 
able value, available at all-time low cost. 





RCA Victor Electrola Model R-96. Thissmall, com- 
pact record playing instrument reproduces 10” or 12” 
records with surprising fidelity. It has 4.5 watt output, 
high quality electrodynamic speaker, tone control, 
automatic tone compensation, volume control, self- 
starting m«tor, and other fine features. 
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The Educational Screen 


NE W . AND N OTE ~ Being brief notations om 


. ef. . . . . ] 
significant doings eed evenls til the weil field. 


Conducted by Josephine Hoffman 





American Council Film Distribution Plan 


A meeting, sponsored by the American Council on 
Education, was held in Chicago January 6-7 to dis- 
cuss plans for the improvement of non-commercial 
distribution of educational films to schools and col- 
leges. Eighteen representatives of educational organi- 
zations, and producers attended the session. It was the 
opinion of those present at the conference that co- 
operation among users of educational films would do 
much to achieve the ends of better distribution. This 
cooperation could take the form of organizing some 
sort of national educational film distribution associa- 
tion, to be composed of non-commercial libraries that 
are maintained by extension divisions of state univer- 
sities, state departments of education, city-school de- 
partments of visual education, county-school units dis- 
tributing films, and others engaged in non-commercial 
distribution. The main purposes and set-up of such an 
association were outlined. There was general agree- 
ment that such an association should be non-profit in 
character, carrying membership fees which are not ex- 
cessive. 

A summary of the proposed plan was prepared and 
submitted to educators throughout the country. The 
idea aroused such favorable reaction that a conference 
‘was sponsored at Atlantic City, March 2 to present 
the idea to the convention of American Association of 
School Administrators, and to provide educators an 
opportunity to organize the National Educational Film 
Library Association. 


Syracuse Cooperative Film Library 


A Cooperative Educational Film Library has been 
established at Syracuse University, New York, by Dr. 
Russell T. Gregg, Assistant Professor of Education, 
similar to that in operation at the University of 
Illinois, with which Dr. Gregg was formerly associated. 
The Syracuse service is now furnishing eighty schools 
in the state with visual education material. Any school 
may obtain a two-year membership by paying the cost 
of one educational film, sound or silent, plus a small 
annual service fee. Each school that becomes a mem- 
ber is entitled to the use of thirty-six classroom films 
each year and an unlimited number of commercial 
films of an educational nature. Mr. Fred L. Hipp is 
the Director of the Cooperative Film Library. 


Visual Aids with Radio Lectures 


' A synchronized film-radio program, called “Radio- 
vision,” whereby specially prepared filmslides illustrate 
the subject matter of the weekly educational radio 
programs, “The World Is Yours,” broadcast by the 
Smithsonian Institute, has been developed by Mr. Gus- 
tave Marx, formerly of Linden, New Jersey, High 
School. Mr. Marx has moved his laboratory to Wash- 
ington where he is cooperating with the Smithsonian 


Institute, the National Office of Education and Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. 

Various details of film treatment, projection and 
other photographic methods have been perfected by 
Mr. Marx especially for the project. A company is 
being formed to produce radiovision programs for 
schools and other agencies interested. 


CCC Film Libraries 

According to a recent issue of Happy Days (Feb- 
ruary 5) plans for setting up film laboratories and the 
distribution of free rental films in all corps areas, sim- 
ilar to the services now operating in the Fourth and 
Ninth Corps Areas, have been approved by Robert 
Fechner, Director of Civilian Conservation Corps, and 
sent to all corps areas. 

The libraries and distribution services are to be 
operated without the obligation of additional Federal 
funds along the lines followed by the Fourth Corps 
Area, where the film activity has been in operation 
since August, 1934, under the direction of the Assist- 
ant Corps Area Educational Adviser, Mr. H. S. Busby. 

Various types of co-operation have enabled this 
corps area to have at all times available a very wide 
range of subject matter. Both rental and free films are 
brought in to Fourth Corps headquarters (Atlanta, 
Ga.) and are distributed to single camps or to the 
heads of circuits among the CCC camps by this head- 
quarters. 

A separate section has been set aside at headquarters 
for the deposit, servicing and handling of such films. 

Projection equipment has been purchased both from 
educational funds and from company “other funds,” 
which also take care of film rentals. Approximately 
two-thirds of the camps in the corps area operate and 
make use of this service, approximately eighty ma- 
chines being in constant use. 


Peace Films Caravan 

A report on the splendid work carried on by Dr. 
Francis Onderdonk in the interests of peace, has 
appeared before in this department. Through his tours 
with his “Peacemobile” for the last three years, he has 
presented peace films to over 90,000 people. Dr. 
Onderdonk has now added three timely subjects to his 
combination talkie-silent film sequence, “From World 
War to World Community,” which should give the 
indifferent majority an insight into the tragedy of 
war torn Spain and China, namely, Spain’s Civil War, 
Spain in Flames, and Thunder over the Orient. 

In addition to these films, the following 16mm talk- 
ing pictures can be rented: Broken Lullaby (the 7-reel 
Paramount production), Drums of Doom (7-reel Ger- 
man drama of the World war) and Dealers in Death 
(5-reel film on the munitions racket). A set of lantern 
slides on War with accompanying text is also available 
from Dr. Francis S. Onderdonk, 1331 Geddes Avenue, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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Make your 
UNIT of WORK 


LIVE 


with a Spencer 
Delineascope 


Why did the circulation of picture 
magazines soar into the millions al- 
most over night? Because pictures 
are interesting. Their vividness com- 
pels attention. 


That is why a Unit of Work when 
presented visually by means of pro- 
jection and magnification, stimulates 
pupil interest and attention - + + Im- Note the 
proves grades and reduces failures. 





very large periodical being used. 


When buying a projector be sure you get one with the and opaque illustrations—virtually two machines in 
greatest possible usefulness. Select a Spencer Combina- _ one. 

tion Delineascope and you will have an instrument of Write Dept. C12 for a valuable booklet on visual 
high optical quality which projects both glass slides education equipment. 


Spencer Lens Company 














MICROSCOPES SPENCER REFRACTOMETERS 
MICROTOMES COLORIMETERS 
PHOTOMICROGRAPHIC BUFFALQ SPECTROMETERS 
EQUIPMENT —_u.5.A. PROJECTORS 
Visual Education Abroad Mount Your LANTERN Slides With The Help of 


THE S & S LANTERN SLIDE VISE 


Most sturdy construction, will not tip over when being used. 
By pressing a simple lever, the slides can quickly be in- 
serted or removed. 
Special suction rubber feet keep the Vise in position on any 
smooth or rough table surface. 
Will accommodate all sizes of lantern slides. Beautiful 
black and chrome finish. 

PRICE $3.50 ($4.00 East of the Rockies) 
Order from your local dealer or write to 


SPINDLER & SAUPPE, Inc. 


San Francisco Los Angeles 


Hungary. All intermediate and secondary schools ar 
under obligation to use cinematograph projectors as an 
aid to teaching. A “Delegation of Educational Cinema 
tography,” established by the Ministry of Public In 
struction and Religion, acts as a connecting link, as re 





gards the provision of films, between the schools and 
the Ministry which has the final say in all matters con 
cerning the school cinema. The films are controlled by 
the National Commission for the Appreciation of Edu * 

cational Films. No film may be shown in schools un Sound and Silent 
less it has obtained the approval of this commission 


. ° _ ‘ . ° & 
ee a eee 16 mm. Films 
; a 


Cultural Institute, the leading institution in Buenos 








Aires for the promotion of cultural interchange, has : . . 
abit qigeaedaer 7 | for instruction and entertainment 
inaugurated a Film Section in which they plan to pre 


sent a series of selected cultural and industrial films in classroom or auditorium 

specially adapted to develop interest in such intet 

change with the United States. The Argentine Gov Features aed Short Subjects 

ernment has declared free of duty any films sent to 

the Institute, which has also arranged for the free available from 

transportation of the films from New York to Buenos the largest film library 

Aires. After they have been presented in cities of in the middie west 

Argentina, the Institute will return the films to the 

institutions or firms loaning them. Lowest rental prices 
Canada—Motion pictures, still films, film strips and Send for complete catalogs 


lantern slides are finding an fncreased use in the schools 


of Canadian cities, but, in the majority of cases, the IDEAL PICTURES CORPORATION 


use is experimental or occasional only. Among 197 
school systems in cities of over 5,000 population, 91 28 E. EIGHTH ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
(Concluded on page 105) 
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16MM. SOUND ON FILM 


RENT—EXCHANGE—SALE 
A few of our Large Catalogue of 
RENTAL SUBJECTS 


THE LOST JUNGLE * KEEPER OF THE BEES * GALLANT 
FOOL * THE GIRL OF THE LIMBERLOST x I CON- 
QUER THE SEA * MILLION DOLLAR BABY *x* IN 
GOLD SANTA FE x EAT ’EM ALIVE * CITY LIMITS 
% MAN’S BEST FRIEND * KENTUCKY BLUE STREAK 
* SILENT ENEMY x* JANE EYRE * KLONDIKE * 
RUSTLER’S PARADISE * HEARTS OF HUMANITY * 
RETURN OF CASEY JONES * MIDNIGHT PHANTOM 
* NOW OR NEVER x THIRTEENTH GUEST * RED 
HAIRED ALIBI * all PETER B. KYNE’S SUBJECTS * 
all TOM TYLER, JACK PERRIN and JACK HOXIE’S WEST- 
ERNS * all RICHARD TALMADGE’S pictures *® and 
RIN TIN TIN, Jr. 
Altogether 150 Features and 4100 Shorts 
from which to pick your programs 
Not One Mediocre Picture in Our Library 
Film Rental Catalogue — Film Sale Catalogue 
Write for them 


CINE CLASSIC LIBRARY 


1041 JEFFERSON AVE. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








TWO NEW SCIENCE AIDS 
FOR PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS 


PRINCIPLES OF PHYSICS PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY 
The risualization of high school The core of the year’s work in 
physics on 35 mm. film slides for chemistry especially adapted for 
classroom use. review. 

Descriptive literature and sample strip of 
typical frames sent on request. Address: 


VISUAL SCIENCES — Suffern, N.Y. 








Sound-On-Film Adventure Features 
ACROSS THE WORLD 
With Mr. and Mrs. Martin Johnson-—-9 reels 
THE SILENT ENEMY — 
Living record of a Dying Race 6 reels 
DANGERS OF THE ARCTIC — 
Story of the Eskimo—4 reels 
Send for either Sound or Silent Film Catalog 


Visual Instruction Supply Corporation 
1757 BROADWAY BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








MAKE YOUR OWN 
TYPEWRITER SLIDES 


For Screen Projection 
USE RADIO MATS 


on sale by Theatre Supply Dealers 
Write for Free Sample 


RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO.., Inc. 


1819 Broadway. Dept. V. New York City 


Talk from your 
screen with quickly 
TYPEWRITTEN 


MESSAGES 
50 Radio-Mats $1.50 
Amber, Green - 
Accept no substitute 











iGmm. ENTERTAINMENT FILMS 


Complete Sound-on-Film Rental Programs — $10.00 
Complete Silent Rental Programs — $3.00 up 
GET OUR BIG FREE CATALOGUE 


EASTIN {(Gmm. PICTURES 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 








TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS, SUPERINTENDENTS 


We Place You in the Better Positions. Copyright Booklet “How to Apply 
For a School, etc., etc.’ free to members, 50c to non-members. 


Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Pe ag 


410 U. S. National Bank ROCKY MT TEACHERS 
Bidg., Denver, Cole. 7-0 Cy a, On a 


Largest and Most Successtut! Teachers’ Agency in the West 





















“SIMPLE DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING VISUAL AIDS” 

by Lillian Hethershaw, Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa 
with directions for making: Etched Glass Slides, using Colored Pencils; 
Etched Glass Slides, using Colored Inks; Paper Cut-out Lantern Slides ; 
Ceramic Lantern Slides; India Ink Lantern Slides; Stillfilms; Cello- 
phane Lantern Slides; Photographic Lantern Slides; Film Slides; The 
Electric Map; Spatter Work; Pencil Outlines of Leaves; Carbon Copies 
of Leaves; Leaf Prints from Carbon Paper; Blue Prints; Sepia Prints. 

Price 25c. Send coin or stamps to 

EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 64 E. Lake St., Chicago 





The Educational Screen 


Current Film Releases 





Bell and Howell Releases 

The following are announced as new exclusive 
16mm sound releases of the Bell & Howell Filmo- 
sound Library. The Dude Ranger (7 reels), a 
Zane Grey story of Western ranch life; /gorote (3 
reels), showing the Philippine back-country, 
Southern Malays, Moros, Ifuagos and Igorotes; 
Ahoy (2 reels), portraying the adventures of a 
group of Sea Scouts on an uncharted island; Luck 
of the Irish (8 reels), a whimsical all-Irish produc- 
tion. 

New silent subjects include: Cheeka, an Indian 
Boy, 3 single reels edited from the feature The 
Silent Enemy; Nanook, the Eskimo, 4 single reels 
cut from Nanook of the North; Present-Day Ger 
many (1 reel); Mr. and Mrs. Goldfinch (1 reel) ; 
The Tenderfoot (2 reels), first of a series of Scout 


stories, 


A Timely Patriotic Subject 

To help counteract foreign propaganda widely dis- 
seminated today in motion picture houses and on non- 
theatrical screens, The American Way is the title of a 
new one-reel sound film produced and distributed in 
16 and . 
triotic organization whose National Director, Louis 


5mm by The Defenders, a nation wide pa- 


M. Bailey, describes the film as “a stirring exposition 
‘checks and balances’ which is the 
foundation of our Constitutional form of government.” 
The film is available without charge for group show- 
ings of any type and may be obtained from The Na- 
tional Defenders, 542 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Unsolicited letters received by The Defenders from 
educators and church and club leaders commend the 
film both for its subject matter and the thrilling, vital 
manner of its presentation. Largely made up of news 
material in the manner of “March of Time,” The 
American Way is a non-political lesson in patriotism. 


A |6mm. Sound Film in Color 


The Caleco Chemical Company, Inc., Bound Brook, 
N. J., announces that their new film, Beyond the Rain- 
bow, is now available for showings by clubs, univer- 
This film, which dra- 
matically tells the story of the dye industry, is un- 
usual because it is the first time that sound has been 
used on 16 mm. color film. 


of the system of 


sities, schools, associations, etc. 


Another development in which 
in producing is in duplicating color on 16 mm. films. 


Calcd has pioneered 


Six prints were made, which are said to be as vivid 
and colorful as the original. The film itself is both 
educational and entertaining and takes 44 minutes to 
show. 


A New Baseball Subject 


Batter Up, the fourth official sound motion picture 
to be produced by the American League in cooperation 
with the Fisher Body division of General Motors, will 
be released this month following a series of previews 
in the eight league cities. Entirely new, the film was 
written and directed by Lew Fonseca, director of pro- 
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motion for the league, with Ted Husing doing the 
narration. It will be distributed free of charge by the 
body-building division of the automotive concern. 


Additions to Gutlohn Library 

New releases of 16mm sound-on-film by Walte1 
O. Gutlohn, Inc., New York City, include ten 
variety reels which are entertainment supplements 
to the well-known Pathe World in Review educa 
tional series. They also have ready for distribution 
five Musical Moods films of one reel length which 
present the nation’s foremost symphony orchestras 
playing under the direction of such noted conduc 
tors as Hans Lange, Gustave Haenschen and 
Rosario Bourdon. The subjects are Liszt’s “Liebe 
straum.” “Dance of the Hours” from the opera 
Gioconda, Bach's “Air for G String” with the Doris 
Humphrey dance group, “Ave Maria’ and Brahms’ 
“Valse in A Flat.” 

Two important feature films are also listed in 
the new Gutlohn releases. Old Curiosity Shop, 
a nine-reel British production of the Dickens’ 
classic, and The Wedding of Palo, a seven-reel saga 
of Eskimo life produced by Dr. Knud Rasmussen 
in Greenland with an all-native cast and voted as 
an outstanding film by leading critics 
Pictorial Library Releases 

The Modern Dance, a new one-reel 16 mm. silent 
film, announced by Pictorial Film Library, New York 
City, is an interesting visual record portraying the 
work of Doris Humphrey and Martha Graham, two 
of America’s foremost greatest dancers and choreog 
raphers. Pictorial also presents America’s foremost 
photographer, Edward J. Steichen, at work in his 
studio in a one-reel subject, Master of the Camera, 
available in sound or silent. Another new subject is 
Snow Fun featuring Sonja Henie. This one-reel also 
includes shots of various winter sports—skiing, to 

te 


~ 


bogganning, ski-joring, sulky racing, slalom racing, 


Motion Pictures on Virginia 

Five motion pictures of historic and scenic places in 
Virginia, which have high educational value, are being 
distributed on free loan to schools and other such 
institutions by the Virginia Conservation Commission. 
All films are sent from Richmond, with the exception 
of the Virginia Movietone Travelogue, which is sent 
from Washington, D. C. 

This travelogue, an all-sound picture of seven reels, 
available in both 16 mm. and 35 mm. is in the form 
of a tour of Virginia, with a narrator explaining th 
scenic, historic and recreational attractions. George 
Washington in Virginia, a 35 mm. sound picture of 
one reel, shows the principal places connected with th 
life of Washington. Wonders of the World, a 35 mm. 
all-color film in sound, one reel, treats four subjects, 
three of which are in Virginia. It is believed this film 
represents the first attempt to photograph caverns in 
color. Richmond Under Three Flags, a 16 mm. silent 
film in color, one reel and a half in length, treats 
mostly the historic, scenic and cultural places of the 
city. Shenandoah National Park, a one reel silent film 
in 16 mm. and 35 mm., shows scenes along the famous 
Skyline Drive and other beauty spots of the area. 





SEES ALL—PLAYS ALL 


NIVERSA 


Id MM 


SOUND PROJECTOR 





New All-Purpose Model 


Now, for the first time, an 
ALL-PURPOSE 16 MM 
Sound Projector is offered 
to you. Completely flexible 
for the varied demands of 
classroom and auditorium 














Adjustable as easily 
and as quickly as your radio 
to tone quality for small 
group work but with plenty 
of built-in reserve power for 
large audiences. Clear, 
steady image projected to 
any desired size. No com- 
plicated threading. Easy on 
film. Requires no trained 
operator. Handsome mod- 
ern case design. Can also 
be used for silent films. 
A Universal comes to you 
complete, ready to operate. 
No extras to buy. May be 
purchased on the Universal 
Budget Plan. See yourdealer 
or write for further details to 


Universal Sound Projector 


Division of 


SENTRY SAFETY CONTROL CORP. 


192] Oxford St., Phila., Pa. 
Show Room — 1600 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
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The Educational Screen 


SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by Wilber Emmert 


Director Visual Education, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 





The Technique of Molding and Finishing Plaster Casts 


By D. PAUL SMAY 
Art Instructor, Indiana High School, Indiana, Pa. 


NE OF the basic crafts used in the model-making 

laboratory which was described in the February 
issue of the EpuUCATIONAL ScREEN, is that of making 
molds and castings in plaster. Figures, animals, plants, 
fruits, physiological sections, or any object to be used, 
is first modeled in clay. In such activity one 
just uses his natural sense of proportion. 

From the clay model we begin a plaster casting. 
If we are planning to make several castings from the 
same mold, we must plan to have our mold heavy and 
substantial. If the object has deep undercuts and the 
mold is to be made completely in the round we must 
plan our mold so as to enable it to come apart in 
pieces. We must decide the lines on the subject where 
the mold must divide so that the castings will not 
break coming out. This will vary from a simple two- 
piece mold to the complex twenty to thirty piece mold. 
Having decided upon these lines we should cover the 
entire mold to be cast with grease or vaseline. Now 
press threads down onto the greased surface on the 
division lines decided upon, leaving about two or three 
inches of loose string at each end. (Fig. 1) The next 
step is to mix lime with a small amount of water to 
hold its shape. This may be mixed on a marble or 
concrete slab or on a sheet of tin. The amount to be 


Figure 1 Figure 2 








Head -greased-with cutting Head- -one side covered with plaster 
—— 
used—one must just estimate the quantity that will be 
needed to cover the entire model to two inches deep. 
Onto this lime mortar we shall now sprinkle plaster 
of Paris powder. Not more than one part plaster 
Paris to twenty of lime is needed. Work the two well 
together and begin plastering the model. Cover the 
strings with plaster up to the loose ends, leaving these 
loose ends sticking out through the mortar. (See Fig. 
2) Within five minutes—maybe less—depending upon 
the strength of the plaster of Paris, the mold will be- 
gin to stiffen. This starts very rapidly and so no 
time is to be lost in getting hold of the ends of the 
strings left protruding and pulling the strings up out 





through the mortar. This cuts the mold into the pieces 
decided upon. As soon as the mortar is thoroughly 
hard drive small wooden wedges into the cracks made 
by withdrawing the cords. This soon breaks apart 
any small pieces, not entirely cut by the string. Re- 
move the mold in separate parts and allow them to 
dry for several days. Then thoroughly shellac the 
inside parts of the mold that will come into contact 
with the casting. After this is dry, reassemble the 
mold by tying or wiring the parts together. Reach 
inside and grease the mold thoroughly. Putty shut 
any crevices that may allow the liquid plaster to run 
out. Estimate one-half the volume of the mold. Take 
this much water in a large can or pan. Add an equal 
volume of plaster of Paris. Stir this solution until it 
begins to thicken. At first the solution is thin and 
watery ; gradually it begins to thicken. When it reaches 
the consistency of cream pour it immedately into the 
mold. Tamp the mold slightly to eliminate air pockets 
and set aside to harden. In approximately a half hour 
the casting is hard enough to remove. Simply untie 
the mold and remove piece by piece. (Fig. 3)  Per- 
haps the wooden wedges will be necessary again to 
separate the sections of the mold. 

Take the casting from the mold and begin to remove 
the mold lines from the casting with a knife. These 
are formed by the liquid plaster running into the 
crevices between the sections of the mold. The casting 
should dry thoroughly for two 
or three days before any at- 
tempt is made to finish the 


Figure 3 


sur face. 

Now to finish the plaster 
casting there are various 
ways. If one wishes to keep 
the casting in its plaster 
form, the whole cast should 
be painted with raw sienna or 
burnt sienna mixed with 
water and glue. After about 








fons removed 


of wedge to third appear to be dry. Begin to 
wash off the paint with a damp cloth. Merely 
wash bare the high spots of the cast leaving the paint 
intact in the crevices and low spots to accent the 
form of the cast. 

If the finish is to imitate metal one must first shel- 
lac the entire casting until it begins to hold a gloss. 
This usually requires two coats of shellac. If the 
metal to be simulated is gold the next coat to be ap- 
plied then is gold powder mixed with a fifty-fifty so- 
lution of turpentine and spar varnish. Allow this to 
dry for twenty-four hours. Paint over this coating 
with a thick, pasty coat of burnt sienna mixed with 
linseed oil. Again, with a cloth, (this time dry) rub 


Se cer five minutes the paint will 
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 @poERP FOR EARLY DELIVERY 


Historical Introduction to the Study of 
Chemistry The primitive savage’s manipu- 
lation of metals; the alchemist; experiments of 
Priestley and Lavoisier; discovery of oxygen 
and explanation of burning. A scientifically 
accurate presentation of the birth of modern 
chemistry. 1 reel—$24. 








| First of a New Chemistry Series, and 
Two Other New Science Subjects 


INCE Eastman Classroom Films represent the bulk of the 
‘ut’ strictly instructional motion pictures used today in American 
ry schools, announcement of additional subjects is always impor- 

tant. These three science subjects are no exceptions. 

With the “Historical Introduction to the Study of Chemistry,” 
Eastman inaugurates a new chemistry series prepared at the 
suggestion and with the cooperation of the New York Chem- 
istry Teachers’ Club. Other subjects in the series will be pro- 
duced as soon as is practicable. 

Two additional science films—*The Carbon-Oxygen Cycle” 
and “The Nitrogen Cycle’’—are also nearing completion. They 
afford powerful, graphic presentations of two vital topics. 

Visual executives are now ordering these three films. Send in 
the order for your copies, for earliest possible delivery. Each 
subject is covered in one reel of 16-millimeter film (silent), and 
is priced at $24.... Eastman Kodak Company, Teaching Films 
Division, Rochester, N. Y. 


Eastman 
Classroom Films 
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SEEING 
IS BELIEVING! 


No matter what the subject 
taught . . . the mind receives 
fullest significance, understands 





with greatest clarity — if the les- 
son has been conveyed by the eyes! 


YOU WILL EDUCATE BEST 
IF YOU EDUCATE 
PICTORIALLY! 








FOR ENTERTAINMENT, NO 
GREATER PICTURES ARE 
AVAILABLE THAN THESE: 


MERRY-GO-ROUND OF 1938 
SHOW BOAT 
MY MAN GODFREY 
THREE KIDS AND A QUEEN 
THE ROAD BACK 
—and Deanna Durbin's great pictures— 
THREE SMART GIRLS 
100 MEN AND A GIRL 
(Catalogue 15) 











Write to Universal's Non-Theatrical 
Department for further information 


regarding short and feature-length 
pictures, travelogues, cartoons 
and other motion pictures. 


UNIVERSAL PICTURES 


COMPANY, INC. 


Rockefeller Center 
CIRCLE 7-7100 


New York, N. Y. 
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off the high spots and allow the low spots to remain. 
Immediately cover the entire casting with a coat of 
spar varnish and when dry the casting will appear to 
be made of metal. Copper is made similar to gold, 
except that either copper bronze powder is used instead 
of gold, or we use more red in the burnishing paste. 
The gray metals such as aluminum, steel, or nickel 
are made in like manner excepting that aluminum 
bronze is used instead of gold or copper. 

The limitations of plaster castings are very few 
and the possibilities for its use are endless. Scarcely 
anyone can fail to find it fascinating, entertaining, and 


helpful. 


Transportation Project 
QE of the required courses in most teacher- train- 
ing institutions is a physical science survey course. 
This is designed to familiarize the prospective teachers 
with scientific facts and principles, and in addition to ac- 
quaint the students with techniques which will enrich 
and vitalize the subject matter taught. <A unit quite 
generally included in the course is the one dealing with 
modern day problems of Transportation by Land, Wa 
ter and Air. A valuable activity for this unit is the 
making of models of transportation vehicles. Such a 
project calls for considerable reading on the part of 
the pupil, it necessitates the manipulation of materials 
for construction ; and it demands mathematical compu 
tations in order to make the model to scale, 

Such a project was carried out under the direction 
of Wilber Emmert, State Teachers College, Indiana, 
Penn., one semester, with a total of one hundred forty- 
two models submitted. The whole number of models 
were placed on display for a few days, then upon a vote 
by the classes, certain models were selected for a per- 
manent exhibit 

To record what had been done, and to point the way 
to future activities by the students when they are 
teaching, the accompanying photograph was taken of 
the exhibit of ——— . 
models for 
transpor- 
tation by 
land, water 
and air. As 
was to be ex- 
pected, there 
was a_pre- 
dominance of | 
airplane mod- 
els submitted. 
In the exhib- 
it, however, it 
can be seen 
that a fair 
balance was | 
maintain- 
ed between 
the three forms of transportation. A study of the 
picture will reveal a large number of unusual types 
of transportation vehicles. This is a compliment to 
the ingenuity of the members of the classes in their 
efforts to have something separate and distinct from 
that submitted by others. W. E. 


Pupil—-made Exhibit Models 
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Visualizations ARE CLEARER 

















DA-LITE MEW DEAL 
— Color pictures are especially beautiful on this surface. 


The Da-Lite New Deal 





screen is one of the most popular 
moderately priced table models 
Light in weight, easily set up. Single 
collapsible support locks automati- 
cally when screen is raised. Sizes 
include square and rectangular 
shapes. From 22” x 30” to 72” x 96”, 
inclusive. From $15.00 up. The New 
Deal is only one of many models in 


the Da-Lite line. Department ES, 





school requirement. 





REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


GLASS-BEADED SCREENS 


The recently improved Da-Lite Glass-Beaded Screen surface brings out 
details in motion pictures, film slides, glass slides and other visual teach- 
ing material with remarkable sharpness and clarity. Each view is bright 
and contains all of the tone values which are in the original picture. 


Da-Lite Glass-Beaded Screens are available in many styles for every 


Da-Lite also makes Mat White and Silver screens 


in seamless form for large auditoriums. Write for illustrated catalog 
and ask your supplier about these quality screens. 


DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, 


INC. 


2717 North Crawford Avenue Chicago, Illinois 





Amongthe Magazinesand Books 


(Concluded from page 93) 


the formation of labor unions which could deal 
with employers on a more nearly equal basis. Most 
of the unit is concerned with the development of 
these organizations, employers’ opposition to them, 
and the part they have played in our economic and 
political history. 

Visual Review. Published by The Society for 
Visual Education, 1938. 72 pp. 

The tenth annual edition of the Visuat Review, 
like its predecessors, is a work of considerable prac 
tical value, covering a great many aspects of the 
visual aids field. Many outstanding names in visual 
education are to be found among the twenty-odd 
contributors. William A. Yeager writes on the 
“Progress in Visual-Sensory Education;”’ Joseph 
A. Hennessey on “Some Practical Problems of Vis- 
ual Instruction;” and James G. Sigman describes 
the visual education program in the public schools 
of Philadelphia. The contribution of the filmslide 
to efficient teaching is discussed by A. G. Balcom. 
Walter S. Bell of Atlanta Department of Visual 
Instruction, Reid Davis of Union University, and 
Ellis C. Persing of Western Reserve University. 

Three articles are devoted to the production of 
school-made films. “Photographing School Events 
in Color,” is reported by L. W. Cochran of the 
University of Iowa; “The Newsreel,” an activity at 
Western High School in Detroit, by Arthur 
Stenius; and a motion picture project in Texas by 


Arthur L. 
Education. 

“A Visual Radio Technique,” by Louis W. Sipley 
of the Pennsylvania Arts and Sciences, describes an 
interesting technique of using slides to accompany 
radio lectures. The organization of county units 
of state visual education associations, and county 
institute meetings is highly recommended by Arthur 
M. Judd of New Burnswick, New Jersey, as being 
an effective way of educating teachers in visual 
The topic of film distribution is ably 
presented by James A. Moyer, Massachusetts State 
Department of Education, Boyd Rakestraw, Uni- 
versity of California Extension Division, and Wil- 
liam Kruse, Bell and Howell Film Division. The 
agricultural extension worker using visual aids 
will find suggestive material in three articles on this 
subject. 

We recommend VisuaL REviEW as a splendid 
addition to the library of our readers. It is obtain- 
able free upon request to the Society for Visual 
Education, 327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. 


Maberry of the State Department of 


education. 





Our Cover Picture 
(The Sea Witch) 

HE Clipper Ship “Sea Witch” was designed by 

John Willis Griffeths on lines that were a radical 
departure from the accepted ideas influencing marine 
architecture of the period around 1841. 

The picture is painted by C. R. Patterson, from a 
model of the “Sea Witch’ made by Mr. Charles G. 
Davis, naval architect of Port Washington, New York. 
The model was an authentic reproduction of this noted 
vessel. 
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AMONG THE PRODUCERS (hese the commercial 


2 , ff 7” 2 
firms ANUNCUNHCE HUHew products and developments of interest lo the field. 
U 





Eastman Devices for Color-Film Users 


Rapid extension of the use of natural-color film 
among the growing army of small-camera users is 
bringing new demands on camera manufacturers for 
devices which will enable amateurs to project their 
color transparencies with a maximum of convenience 
and effect. 

To assist in projection, the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany has developed two devices for use with its Koda- 
slide Projector. One is the Kodaslide Metal Frame 
for mounting individual transparencies ; the other, the 
Kodaslide Sequence File, accommodating forty-eight 
2x2 inch slides in projection order. 

The Kodaslide Metal Frame consists of a double 
mask, two polished glass plates and an _ interlocking 
metal frame made in two parts. Masks are available 
in proper sizes for Kodachrome transparencies from 
the Kodak Retina, Kodak Bantam Special and other 
miniature cameras. A transparency is inserted be- 
tween the leaves of the mask and this assembly placed 
between the two glass plates. The plates are centered 
on one of the metal frame halves and other half of 
the frame slid into position. A mounting of this sort 
protects the transparency from dust and fingermarks 
and prevents film cockling. Moreover, the frame can 
be re-opened if it is desired to substitute another 
transparency. 

The Kodaslide Sequence File is a wooden case, sup- 
plied in natural finish, with an ingenious hinged back 
which folds open at right angles to the base. With the 
45 degree tilt thus provided, slides feed down auto- 
matically. The inside of the case is grooved for three 
metal septums, supplied with it, which are convenient 
for separating slides into subject groups. 


New Booklet On Movies In Education 


New Horizons is the appropriate title of a really 
informative new booklet, published by the Bell & 
Howell Company, which should be read by every 
school executive who is not yet using educational 
motion pictures or who has just commenced a visual 
education program. 

The booklet first discusses in an intelligent, non- 
partisan manner the advantages of the motion picture 
as part of the educational scheme. Ensuing chapters 
list and discuss those questions which never fail to 
appear before school executives who are considering 
vr are in the first stages of the acquisition of motion 
picture equipment for their institutions. The manner 
in which the educational movie fits teaching needs, 
tvpes of films that are available, methods of financing 
the cost of a projector, the choice between sound and 
silent equipment are a few of the problems this book 
takes up. It also points out the factors which deter- 
mine good projection, requirements which should be 


demanded in a projector. The last two or three pages 
are frankly devoted to what might be called selling. 
The Bell & Howell Company, 1801 Larchmont 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, will be glad to send a 
copy of New Horizons without charge to any in- 


terested educator. 


For Home-made Lantern Slides 

Glassive is the name of an abrasive made by Teach- 
ing Aids Service, Jamaica Plain, Mass., by which 
ground glass slides can be made by pupil or teacher 
at a fraction of a cent each. From this same source 
comes Celloslide for making non-photographic lantern 
slides. Celloslide provides an easy and inexpensive 
means for enlarging illustrative materials for making 
announcements, song slides, etc. For copying work, 
celloslides should be placed over the object to be re- 
produced and indelible ink used. Free hand work can 
be sketched directly on the celloslide. The finished 
celloslides are placed between two cover glasses and 
bound with lantern slide binding tape. 


Eighth DeVry Visual Conference 

Plans for the eighth annual Conference on Visual 
Education and Film Exhibition, are being made by 
Mr. A. P. Hollis, of DeVry Corporation, and his com- 
mittee. Among the speakers who have already ex- 
pressed their willingness to talk on subjects in their 
respective fields, will be: Mr. Haboush, native Gal- 
ilean shepherd, who has done excellent film work and 
formulated religious educational films; Mr. Robert E. 
Hughes, in charge of Visual Education at Evanston 
Township High School; Miss Elizabeth Golterman 
of the St. Louis Educational Museum; Mrs. W. H. 
Ross, Illinois State Chairman of Visual Education, 
Parents-Teachers Association; Dr. I. E. Deer, of the 
Will Hays organization, who will present Hollywood’s 
plans in connection with educational releases; Mr. L. 
A. Hawkins of International Harvester Company, rep- 
resenting the industrial motion picture field. 


Leica International Exhibit 


Record breaking crowds attended the Fourth In- 
ternational Leica Exhibit held at Rockefeller Center, 
New York City, from January 8th to 23rd. This ex- 
hibit comprises an outstanding collection of 710 ex- 
ceptional Leica pictures, selected from the 2000 prints 
submitted by amateurs and professionals from all parts 
of the country and many foreign lands, In addition to 
black and white photographs, color reproductions and 
original color transparencies were also displayed. 

Other cities which the Leica Exhibit tours are Phil- 
adelphia, Pittsburgh, Washington, Cincinnati, In- 
dianapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City, Tulsa, Dallas and 
Oklahoma City. 
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Slides and Films in Correlation 
(Concluded from page 81) 

water tank, the brake beams and numerous other fine 
details. 
his interest was aroused without being completely 


sut instead he remembered only the action; 


satisfied. That, too, is a vital point in the education 
of a child. His interest and curiosity must not only 
be aroused—they must always be completed by 
adequate details until full mental satisfaction has 
been obtained. Only this complete process ensures 
true learning and retention. 

The object of this article is not to minimize the 
value of motion picture films in any way, but merely 
to urge the possibilities of the combination-use of 
films and slides for maximum effectiveness of each. 
There will doubtless be situations where the reverse 
of the suggested order of use will found prefer 
able. For an example, the teaching of swimming. 
The position of a certain stroke could be studied 
from a stereopticon slide, and while focused on the 
screen an explanation of every detail would be made 
easy. Then in order to show the action of that stroke 
—a motion picture would be ideal. This will be found 
true of any subject where movement is essential 1 
the concept. The making of steel, the running of a 
motor, the working of underground water, are all 
examples where action is essential in the teaching 
In either case, the writer believes, the most effective 
results that can be obtained from stereopticon slides or 
motion picture films will come from their use in 
correlation. 


News and Notes 


(Concluded from page 97 ) 
make some use of films, but only 25 use them reg 


larly. Film strips or still films are used by 83 but onl) 
29 i F : 
32 use them regularly. 


11 
ul 


Only 33 of over 20,000 one-room rural schools usé 
films regularly, and these schools are mostly in Al 
berta where the extension department of the Universit) 
of Alberta has organized visual instruction units 
Forty-nine larger schools in small towns use them 
regularly, while 103 of the small and 228 of the large 
schools use them occasionally. 

The Orient—Visual Education in Oriental countries, 
according to Mr. R. R. Proctor (a DeVry representa 
tive who recently made an extended Oriental tour), 
is rapidly progressing. ‘The Orient’ Mr. Proctor 
Says, “is exceedingly picture minded, and Visual Edu 
cation, therefore, appears to be an answer to the dif 
ficult teaching problems of Oriental countries.” Mr. 
Proctor’s trip was made in the interests of both motion 
picture equipment distributors, and of educational 
groups in Turkey, Palestine and Egypt, where he as 
sisted in the organization of motion picture depart- 
ments, and in the technical problems of photography 
and projection. Because of the lack of equipment and 
teaching facilities in the Orient, and due also to the 
widely scattered areas that must be served, many of 
these countries have found in mobile sound motion 
picture units a really practical accessory of education, 
thereby providing instruction which would otherwise 
be out of the reach of many of the inhabitants of 
widely scattered communities. 
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Sensational New 





Royal liripod 


Ai vit! New Quick Lock 
| | Adjustable 


A quarter turn 
slides legs in 
or out—another 
and they lock. 






The amazing new Royal Tripod is heavy enough 
to hold a man—yet light enough to easily carry! 
New “QUICK-LOCK” adjustable legs—AND—only 
$7.50. The Royal Tripod opens to 56’; folds to 
30”. Royal Tilt Top only $6.50. Combined Tripod 
and Tilt Top, $12.50. Write for details—and— 


FREE CATALOG 


Lists all movie cameras, films, projectors screens 
—everything for movies. WRITE! 


230 So. Wabash, Dept. 53 Chicago 
PHOTOGRAPHIC HEADQUARTERS SINCE 1899 








y = 
Make Your Own Ground Glass Slides 
easily and quickly, by using GLASSIVE, an abrasive which makes 
round glass slides from plain cover glass for only a fraction 
of a cent each! 50e¢ package. 


For Non-Photographie Slides 


use CELLOSLIDE. Has many uses— for enlarging illustrative ma- 
terials, for making song slides, announcements, cheers, etc. Elimi- 
nates necessity of writing on glass. An inexpensive substitute for 


printing. 500 sheets fer $1.00. 


TEACHING AIDS SERVICE 











JAMAICA PLAIN MASSACHUSETTS 








THE <» IS QUICKER 


THAN THE f) 





--Teach With 


PICTUROLS 


and Speed Up Learning! 
When facts of History, Chemistry, Primary Reading 
Lessons, Geography and other subjects are illus- 
trated with PICTUROLS, students “see” and under- 
stand. 
The individual views on each Picturol are pro- 
jected onto a wall or screen by a S.V.E. Projector, 
of which there are many styles including the new 
Tri-Purpose unit, which 
shows single and 
double frame film- 
slides and natural 
color film frames 
mounted in 2” x 2” 
glass slides. Write for 
S.V.E. Picturol and 
Projector catalogs. Also 
ask about candid cam- 
eras from $12.50 up! 


SOCIETY # VISUAL EDUCATION. a 


Manutacturers, Prooucers, and Dirtributorr of Visual hidr 
DEPT. 3 E, 327 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Action for Slander (Clive Brook, British cast) 
(UA) English club and army life ably por- 
trayed in stiff, slow-moving story with much 
vharacter interest. False charge of cheating at 
ecards plus bad advice from friends bring 
social exile for hero until absolved in ela 
borate trial scene. 3-8-38 


(A) Fairly good (Y) No (C) No 





All-American Sweetheart (Patricia Farr, Jim- 
mie Eagles) (Columbia) Pseudo-college story, 
feebly acted, of crooked gamblers’ racket in 
Sciaaeeiegiate ecrew-racing involving innocent 
hero and college president. Officious, unap- 
pealing co-ed-heroine runs everything until all 
is solved. 3-8-38 
(A) Stupid (Y) Perhaps (C) No 


Ballad of Cossack Golota (Russian-English 
titles) Two engaging boys and cute baby add 
only cheer to dreary story of “bandits versus 
Red Army.” Snow, cold, stolid poverty, grim 
brutality make struggle for wretched existence 
thoroughly dismal. Depressing propaganda for 
primitive Russia. 2-22-38 
(A) Good of kind (Y) No (C) No 


Baroness and the Butler (Powell, Annabella, 
Stephenson) (Fox) Granting highly improbable 
situation of a butler being his master’s parlia- 
mentary opponent—here is choice entertainment 
in deft acting of four fine roles, good dialog, 
and smooth unfolding of comedy-romance in 
Hungarian high life. 3-1-38 
(A) (Y) Very good (C) Mature 


Big Broadcast of 1938 (Fields, Raye, Lamour) 
(Para) Transatlantic race between super liners 
is thin plot padded out with vaudeville. Lavish sets, 
trick photography, animation sequence, inces- 
sant music, dancing, sexy “lyrics” and noise. 
Much occupation for eye and ear, none for mind. 
Laughs for the many. 3-1-38 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) (C) Mostly amusing 


Big Town Girl (Claire Trevor, Donald Woods) 
(Fox) Violent bank-robber melodrama and mis- 
taken identity slapstick romance carried on by 
escaped convict, his incognito cabaret-singing 
wife, and a personable newspaper-reporter- 
sleuth—-if that means anything. It doesn’t, 
neither does the picture. 2-15-38 
(A) (¥) (C) No 


Black Doll (Donald Woods, Edgar Kennedy) 
(Univ) Sinister doings, aggravated by symbolic 
black doll, occur in wealthy criminal’s country 
home. Several murders. many suspects as 
usual. Solved despite endless blunderings and 
too much “comic relief’’ by Edgar Kennedy as 
sheriff. “Crime Club” picture. 3-8-38 
(A) Mediocre (Y) Hardly (C) No 


Blondes at Work (Glenda Farrell, Barton Mac- 
Lane) (Warner) Torchy Blane, reporter, con- 
tinues to baffle entire police force with her sup- 
posed cunning in ferreting out their secret mur- 
der investigations, achieving sensational news 
scoops thereby. The usual wisecrack dialog, bur- 
lesqued police characters, breezy action. 2-15-38 
(A) Perhaps (Y) Fair of kind (C) No 


Borneo (The Martin Johnsons) (Fox) Martin 
Johnson’s last picture, voice narrative by Lowell 
Thomas. Excellent material on jungle life, 
chiefly monkeys, with minimum of faking and 
exaggeration. Good educational values, save for 
Lew Lehr’s mouthings, which are stupidly un- 
fit for teaching purposes. 2-15-38 
(A) Good of kind (Y) and (C) Good 


Bringing Up Baby (Hepburn, Grant, Ruggles, 

n) (RKO) Hilarious slapstick-disaster 
farce-comedy of museum-scholar hero hamper- 
ed by wealthy madcap heroine trying to “‘help.”’ 
Dizzy mixture of Brontosaur bones, leopards, 
and general absurdities. Amusing but too long, 
Hepburn fine in “‘Lombard’’ role. 3-8-38 
(A) Good of kind (Y) (C) Amusing 


Checkers (Jane Withers, Erwin, Merkel) (Fox) 
Lively horse picture with much real character 
comedy, with brassy little Jane bossing the 
action. Ethics badly twisted. Petty swindling 
and gambling made engaging, sympathetic and 
successful. Notably good roles by Stuart 
Erwin and Una Merkel. 3-8-38 
(A) Fairly good (Y) Doubtful (C) No 


City Girl (Phyllis Brooks, Ricardo Cortez) 
(Fox) Thoroughly unwholesome thriller of hash- 
counter waitress, from slum home of common, 
shiftless parents, who seeks “success” by join- 
ing crooks and enjoys hectic life of crime to 
its tragic end. Only decent character is the 
cojorless hero. 3-8-38 
(A) Mediocre (Y) (C) Unwholesome 





THE FILM ESTIMATES 


Being the Combined Judgments of a National Committee on Current Theatrical Films 
(Y) Youth 


(A) Discriminating Adults 
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(C) Children 


Date of mailing on weekly service is shown on each film. 
(The Film Estimates, in whole or in part, may be reprinted 
only by special arrangement with The Educational Screen) 


Crashing Hollywood (Lee Tracy, Joan Wood- 
bury) (RKO) Loud and lively fun for the un- 
critical. Thriller-farce about breezy writer-hero, 
erashing movies with absurd ease, unwittingly 
writing a gangster character identical with liv- 
ing gangster, when real trouble starts. ‘“‘Chase”’ 
climax. 3-1-38 
(A) Hardly (Y) Perhaps (C) No 


Danger Patrol (Sally Eilers, John Beal, Harry 
Carey) (RKO) Tough Texans transport “‘soup”’ 
(nitro-glycerine for oil industry). High risk, 
big pay, till one mistake ends all. Heroine’s 
father saves hero for her by replacing him in 
grim airplane flight with fatal crash for 
finale. 2-22-38 


(A) Mediocre (Y) Hardly (C) No 


Double Danger ( Preston Foster, Whitney Bourne) 
(RKO) Mediocre crook film about master crim- 
inal who outwits lesser crooks in theft of dia- 
mond necklace, but falls in love with crook- 
heroine in the process. Then supposed reform as 
they gaily restore booty and go free with police 
Commissioner's blessing ! 2-15-38 
(A) Hardly (Y) No value (C) No 


Everybody Sing (Jones, Brice, Garland) 
(MGM) Fast, hilarious musical farce about 
little heroine, expelled from school for “swing” 
music, capitalizing her talent to save her 
erack-brained family from financial ruin. 
Amusing glorification of swing craze and 
some comedy by experts. 2-22-38 
(A) Good of kind (Y) Amusing (C) Fair 


Expensive Husbands (Beverly Roberts, Pat- 
rick Knowles) (Warner) Waning picture-star 
revives her publicity by buying and marrying 
“penniless” European prince. As climax, he 
inherits money and they prove really in love. 
Thin, undistinguished and very inexpensive 
effort at light comedy. 2-22-38 
(A) Hardly (Y) Little value (C) No 


Gold Is Where You Find It (Brent, de Havil- 
land, Rains) (Warner) Struggle between min- 
ers and farmers in California’s gold-rush pe- 
riod vividly shown in beautiful Technicolor, 
with spectacular ‘“‘disaster’’ climax. Detailed 
picture of time and country rather than close- 
knit drama. Historical value. 2-22-38 
(A) Good (Y) Very Good (C) Good but strong 


Goldwyn Follies (Leeds, Menjou, McCarthy, 
Baker) (U.A.) Charming roles by Leeds and 
Menjou in slender plot nearly lost in glorified 
vaudeville. Masterful stage-pictures, operatic 
and popular music, artistic dancing, expert 
comedy, and raucous slapstick—all in finest 
Technicolor to date. 2-22-38 
(A) and (Y) Excellent of kind (C) Prob. good 


High Flyers (Wheeler-Woolsey, Lupe Velez) 
(RKO) Crazy farce with Wheeler and Woolsey 
as country-fair fakers who blunder into a jewel- 
thieving plot. Engaging little dog plays large 
role in solution. Usual sure-fire hokum, idiotic 
gags, and a minimum of vulgarity for a change. 

3-1-38 


(A) Absurd (Y) (C) Probably amusing 


I Met My Love Again (Henry Fonda, Joan 
Bennett) (U.A.) Futile “social drama.’ Hero- 
ine proposes to hero, but marries wastrel. Re- 
turns as widow with child, hero now a ridicu- 
lous “professor,’”’ pupil proposing to him. 
Heroine’s crazy “suicide” ride defeats rival 
and solves whole mess. 2-22-38 


(A) Stupid (Y) No (C) No 


Look Out For Love (Anna Neagle, Tullio Car- 
minati) (GB) Humble heroine misunderstands 
motives of rich benefactor until he deliberately 
ruins his career for her sake. Weak story, 
clumsily told, dull dialog, and poorly acted save 
for the two leading roles. Waste of Anna 
Neagle. 3-1-38 
(A) Mediocre (Y) No (C) No 





Love, Honor and Behave (Wayne Morris, Pris- 


cilla Lane)(Warner) Main theme of “good 
loser’* vs. ‘“‘fighter’’ supposedly solved in sophis- 
ticated situation of dubious social value. In- 


fidelity, divorce, remarriage, flippant treatment 
of parents, non-respect for all but ‘“‘modern’ 
youth. “Pitch woo” begins on screen. 3-8-38 
(A) Depends on taste (Y) No (C) No 


Mayerling (Charles Boyer, Danielle Darrieux) 
(French production) Famous romance of Em- 
peror Franz Joseph’s unhappy philandering 
son elaborately screened with beauty, strength, 
dignity and splendid acting. Fine French 
dialog and English titles. Brilliant, beautiful 
Darrieux now “‘signed’’ by Hollywood! 3-8-38 
(A) Notable (Y) No (C) Ne 


No Time to Marry (Richard Arlen, Mary Astor) 
(Col) Fast, ridiculous nonsense about two re- 
porters whose wedding plans are complicated by 
assignments to obtain pair of goats and find a 
run-away heiress. The proceedings fail to make 
much sense, but are amusing for those who 
laugh easily. 3-1-38 
(A) Hardly (Y) (C) Probably amusing 


Of Human Hearts (Huston, Bondi, Jas. Stewart) 
(MGM) Notable realism in settings, character 
acting and direction make strong picture of 
primitive Ohio village life of Civil War days, 
with religious intolerance, grinding poverty and 
ingratitude. Dramatically faulty and very de- 
pressing. Feeble romance helps little. 2-15-38 
(A) Notable (Y) and (C) No 


Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs (RKO) En- 
chanting fantasy revealing Disney’s artistry and 
imagination in deft blending of delicate whimsey 
and Puckish humor, all in exquisite color and 
with delightful musical score. A rare treat for 
young and old, but some scenes very strong for 
sensitive children. 2-15-38 
(A) Delightful (Y) Excel. (C) Exc. but exciting 


Stage Door (Hepburn, Rogers, Menjou) (RKO) 
Sophisticated comedy at its best, many fine 
roles, deft direction. New York boarding-house 
for smart young would-be actresses done to the 
life. Exaggerated action and incessant wise- 
crack too expertly clever for realism, but every 
foot is fine. 2-15-38 
(A) Excellent (Y) Mature (C) No 


That’s My Story (Claudia Morgan, Wm. Lun- 
digan) (Univ) Confused, ridiculous, aimless, 
and meaningless film, frequently painful to 
observe. Crazy situations concern a_ jailed 
murderess, a small-town sheriff and a_ report- 
er-hero, hoaxed by heroine—a rival reporter 

into publishing fake interview, etc. ete. 2-22-38 
(A) Poor (Y) Poor (C) No 


The Wave (Mexican cast and dialog) (Garrison) 
Artistic, impressive presentation of Mexican 
fishermen’s life—starvation wages, grafting 
bosses, “labor union” solution, with wonderful 
shots of fishing. Pictorial narrative, in proper 
tempo, little dialog and title needed. Film of 
dignity and appeal. 3-1-38 
(A) Notable (Y) Mature (C) Beyond them 


Yank at Oxford (Taylor, O’Sullivan, and British 
cast) (MGM) Smartaleck American hero airs 
conceit at rather movie-ized Oxford, gets deftly 
razzed, but triumphs at last. Mutual conces- 
sions, and cheap vamp, supposedly bring mutual 
understanding. Amusing, but some painful mo- 
ments for the intelligent. 3-1-38 
(A) (Y) (C) Amus. but dbtf1. effect on yng. minds. 


You’re Only Young Once (Lewis Stone, M. 
Rooney, C. Parker) (MGM) Simple, realistic, 
portrait of family life wherein a wise and un- 
derstanding father deals with the dubious roman- 
tic attachments of his teen-age children. But 
appeal and fine social values are marred by bits 
of cheap, distasteful sophistication. 2-15-38 


(A) Very Good (Y) Doubtful (C) No 





















